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COMEDY 


By H. C. BALDRY 


HIS article is chiefly concerned with a well-known passage of that 

extraordinary miscellany, the Deipnosophistae of Athenaeus, in 
which the author follows his usual habit of illustrating a thesis by 
quoting from comedy. In the pages considered here (vi. 267e-270a) he 
draws his examples from a series of plays now lost—the Plutuses of 
Cratinus, the Beasts of Crates, the Amphictyons of Telecleides, the 
Miners and Persians attributed to Pherecrates, the Sirens of Nicophon, 
and the Thurio-Persians of Metagenes. This string of quotations, full 
of cookery-book vocabulary, constitutes our main evidence about the 
comic poets’ treatment of the theme of the land of Cockaigne, Schlaraf- 
fenland, the idler’s or glutton’s paradise. On the basis of this evidence 
many sweeping generalizations on this subject have been made, some of 
them so wide of the mark that it may perhaps be worth while to attempt 
one more review of a passage already often discussed, in the hope of 
arriving at a fresh assessment of its true significance. 

Discussion of such a passage usually involves study of the extracts 
cited, and leads on to the hazardous business of trying to form some 
conception of the plays from which they are drawn. But before one 
follows this well-trodden path there is a more general question to be 
considered, the answer to which may give some guidance on the way. 
What is it that Athenaeus’ quotations illustrate? The speaker in this 
part of the symposium, the philosopher Democritus of Nicomedia, has 
been discoursing about servants, and has already cited the Savages of 
Pherecrates to show that there was a time when people had no slaves, 
but did all their own work (263 b). He now returns to this topic (267), 
and introduces the extracts here under consideration with the remark 
that the poets of Old Comedy, in talking epi to dpxaiou Biou, set 
forth such lines to show that there was then no use of slaves. What 
Athenaeus wants his quotations to illustrate is therefore clear enough. 
If one examines them, however, one finds that dispensing with slaves is 
not really their main theme; on the contrary, it is mentioned in only one 
of them (from Crates’ Beasts), while in two others one is tempted to see 
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references to the existence of slaves—in the toiSes who use strange 
visceral dice in the last line but one of the Telecleides passage, and in 
the xdépa1 who draw wine for the drinkers in Pherecrates’ luxurious 
underworld. The presence or absence of servants is clearly not the 
central point in these quotations, nor do they belong to the same cate- 
gory as Athenaeus’ earlier quotation from the Savages, in which lack of 
slaves forced people to work themselves.! The central idea in them all, 
carried to heights of hyperbole typical of Old Comedy, is to portray 
circumstances in which things happen of their own accord, without 
involving human toil. The key word is avtéyatos, the epithet used to 
describe the self-moving gates of Olympus and tripods of Hephaestus 
in the Iliad (v. 749, xviii. 376). avtéper’ Av ta Sovta, says Telecleides’ 
description of the ‘life of old’. The same term is applied to a self- 
moving ointment-bottle in the Beasts, to the way in which food slips 
down the throats of the dead in the Miners, to rivers of soup in the 
Persians, to the kneading of cakes and the stewing of cutlets in the 
Thurio-Persians. Only in the two shortest extracts, from the Plutuses 
and the Sirens, is the word missing, and we shall see that it does occur 
in another fragment of Cratinus’ play. That no servants will be needed 
if things happen avtoucros is a natural inference, but there is no 
evidence that any of the comic poets made it, with the exception of 
Crates. The extension of Crates’ idea to the series as a whole was 
probably due to Athenaeus, who makes Democritus comment on the 
Telecleides extract (268 d): ‘If things were like this, what need had we of 
servants?’ Whether Athenaeus borrowed the series en bloc from another 
compilation where they had been used to illustrate Td avrrépatov, or 
whether he collected them himself, is a question which we cannot decide. 

A number of writers of Old Comedy, then, pictured a situation in 
which things normally involving human labour happen of their own 
accord. It was not, of course, an original conception. Both the idea and 
the use of the word avtéyatos are already familiar from Hesiod’s des- 
cription of the ‘golden race’ which had no need to work (Works and 
Days, 116-18): 

EoGAG SE ravTa 
Toioi Env’ Kaptrov 8” Epepe zeiSwpos Gpoupa 
AUTOUaTH TrOAAdV TE Kai G&pBovov. 

' Nor are they descriptions of the ‘good old days’ to be linked—as Gomme 
links them in his Commentary on Thucydides (i, p. 104)—with other comic 
passages describing better times in the earlier history of Athens. If the pictures 
they give us are luxurious, as Gomme emphasizes, exaggeration of the notion of 


7 &UTOuaTov is the reason, rather than any tradition of easier days in the time 
of Themistocles or Solon. 
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The comic poets quoted by Athenaeus were not indulging in original 
fantasy, like Aristophanes’ Cloudcuckootown, but in burlesque of 
familiar myth. Close comparison with the Works and Days shows that 
there is no particular reference to Hesiod’s account. It seems likely that 
the burlesque is of a traditional popular idea, natural in a society where 
life was hard and the doubtful benefits of the machine age unknown. 
Various versions of the idea are to be found in extant literature. Some- 
times, as in the story of the ‘golden race’, the life of bliss is set in the 
remote past, the reign of Kronos. But even in the Works and Days it 
reappears as the reward of those who follow justice (225-37), and the 
lot of certain heroes after death in the Islands of the Blest (166~-73)—a 
conception further developed in Pindar and elsewhere. In the Odyssey 
Eumaeus tells of such an existence on the remote island of Syrie (xv. 
403-14), and a life not very far different from it is enjoyed by the 
Phaeacians. In Aeschylus (Prom. Unbound fr. 7) there is the distant 
Northern land of the Gabii 


iv’ ott’ &potpov ote yatouos 
Tépver SikeAA’ Gpoupayv, GAN’ aUTOOTéOpO! 
yur pépouaci Piotov &pbovov Bpotois. 


If such an existence had occurred in the past, it could return in the 
future. Whether Hesiod hinted at such a possibility (1. 175) is disputed, 
but it was clearly in the minds of the Attic peasants who declared that 
Pisistratus’ régime was 6 étri Kpdvov Bios.! The idea was carried farther 
in semi-humorous vein, and given a cosmological explanation, by Plato 
in the myth of the Politicus, where attéyotos is again a key word and the 
popular myth is given the label 6 atrrépcrros Bios (271 €). 

‘O avrropatos Bios, in short, was a traditional idea placed in various 
settings—in the distant past or the future, in remote lands, in life after 
death. This was the conception, already familiar to the Athenian public 
in several forms, which was travestied in the extracts cited by Athenaeus. 
With this background in mind the passage from the Deipnosophistae may 
be studied as an interesting series of examples of the way in which 
burlesque of myth was used by the Attic comic poets. Athenaeus states 
(268e, 270) that he has followed the chronological order in which the 
plays were produced, putting those which were never produced (the 
Sirens and Thurio-Persians) at the end.2 None of them can be given an 
exact date with any certainty, but we shall see that there is good reason 


’ Aristotle, Ath. Pol. xvi. 7; [Plato] Hipparchus 229b. 
2 Athenaeus (or his source) probably used Didascaliae as means of dating the 
plays, and the unproduced plays would not be included. 
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for placing all of them between 437 and 400 B.c.—in the last and 
greatest decades of Old Comedy. 

The theme and even the title of Cratinus’ TAotto1, which Athenaeus 
quotes first, were the subject of various conjectures as long as the scanty 
fragments culled from ancient commentators were our only evidence; 
but the publication in 1934 of new fragments drawn from scraps of 
papyrus! threw fresh light on the problem, and incidentally showed how 
wrong conjectures by even the most eminent scholars can be. It is 
now clear that the title means ‘Plutuses’ or ‘Wealths’, not ‘Divitiae’ or 
‘Riches’. The play gets this strange name from the Chorus, parts of 
whose anapaestic parodos are preserved on one piece of papyrus. They 
are not, as some had supposed, companions of the god TTAoUtos, nor 
duplications of him comparable with the Xeipoves or "OSvcceis of other 
Cratinus plays. They are Titans, called TAotto: when Kronos ruled.? 
When Zeus overthrew Kronos they were confined in bondage, but now 
they are free and have come back, for Zeus is no longer tyrant and 
Demos rules. (One is reminded of the famous fragment of Cratinus’ 
Thracian Women in which Pericles, leader of the Demos, enters as ‘our 
squill-headed Zeus’, with his new Concert Hall for a helmet.) The 
Plutuses have two pretexts for their return. One is to seek out their 
brother (identified by Kurz with Kronos, by Beazley with Prometheus). 
The other, not stated in our fragments of the parodos, but clear from 
other papyrus scraps, is to put on trial some of those who are wealthy in 
Athens now. These representatives of the ‘good old days’ have come to 
see whether the distribution of wealth under the democracy conforms to 
their standards. In the one case which the papyrus reveals they are 
certainly disappointed—that of Hagnon, founder of Amphipolis. (This 
case incidentally places the production of the play between 437 and 
430 B.C., with 430 as the most probable date.) 

If this resurrection fantasy was the main theme of the comedy (and it 
is worth noticing that Suidas quotes d&vaveotioGa1 as occurring in this 
play), how was the Athenaeus extract related to it? In the parodos the 
Plutuses make fun of one Kronos legend, his trick of devouring his 


? I follow the text given by D. L. Page in his Greek Literary Papyri, i (Loeb 
Library, 1942). 

2 Several commentators have identified them with the Saiyoves TAUTOSéTa1 of 
Hesiod (Works and Days 122-6). But these are émy6évio1, and if, as the recur- 
rence of the phrase pUAoxes 6vnTdév dvOpwtTrev suggests, they are to be identified 
with the 30,000 spirits of Il. 252-5, they are servants of Zeus, not his opponents. 
Probably Cratinus’ idea is derived from a general tradition, of which Hesiod’s 
Saipoves and those in Plato’s portrayals of the age of Kronos (Politicus 271d, 
Laws 713d) are other versions. 
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children: troi&Sa Geds Korrétrive KAwypdv TroAUv, they say—‘he swallowed 
his son with a mighty gurgle’. In the lines here cited by Athenaeus a 
similar note of burlesque is introduced into a description—whether by 
the Plutuses themselves or by another character we cannot tell—of the 
fortunate subjects of Kronos, for whom food was so plentiful that they 
used bread-loaves for dice and big barley-cakes for currency! This was 
true god-given wealth, unlike Hagnon’s ill-gotten gains. As a line 
quoted from this play by Stobaeus says: 
avropata Toic: beds dvier Téeryaba— 
‘for them the god made good things spring up of their own accord.’! 

All this accords well with what we know of Cratinus from elsewhere. 
In another of his comedies, the Laws, promises of a future bliss in which 
it will rain raisins and the dew will be warm pancakes (frs. 121, 125 K.) 
seem to have been incidental to a political theme. So in the Plutuses 
Cratinus’ main purpose was topical, political, personal. Fantasy was a 
means to this end, and the retelling of legend with comic hyperbole was 
incidental to the fantasy—not, as was often thought before the papyrus 
discoveries, the central topic of the play. 


Athenaeus correctly describes his extract from Cratinus as a Aqu- 
Tradiov, a little torch (268 d—e)—no more than the suggestion of an idea 
which his successors imitated and elaborated. For Crates’ @npia, which 
Athenaeus puts next, and which must have appeared sometime between 
the Plutuses and 424 B.c., we have only the evidence of quoted fragments, 
of which the two given here (14 and 15 K.) and one other cited elsewhere 
in the Deipnosophistae (17 K.) are the most important. Once again the 
best starting-point for discussion is the title. Who were the @npia? 
What had Beasts to do with 6 avtépatos Bios? 

Although it is not mentioned by Hesiod, one aspect of the time of 
Kronos, perhaps particularly emphasized by the Orphics, was peace and 
amity between animals and men. It appears in Empedocles (fr. 130 
Diels): 

‘And all creatures, both animals and birds, were tame and gentle towards 
men, and there was warm friendliness between them.’ 

Plato in the Politicus (272 b-—d) speaks of it as a legend which he has 
revived, including the belief that in those days animals could talk.? 


™ Goossens (Revue des Etudes Anciennes, xxxvii (1935), Pp. 429-30), empha- 
sizing that évie1 means ‘sent up’, identifies ‘the god’ with Pluto, or with Kronos 
after his relegation to Tartarus, and regards Toiot as ol Sixaiws tAouTowTes. 
But surely it can mean that Kronos, without being underground himself, made 
the fruits of the earth grow up out of the ground for his subjects? 

2 Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 13; Callimachus, fr. 87 (Schneider). 
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Animal choruses were, of course, a regular feature of Old Comedy, and 
here Crates has composed his chorus of 6npia as they were in Kronos’ 
reign, before they became wild beasts. If they are man’s friends, they 
cannot also be his food. In one fragment (17 K.) they urge a representa- 
tive of mankind to eat radishes and fish, and he exclaims in dismay at 
the prospect of doing without tripe and rissoles and sausages. It is 
possibly as a reward for such abstinence from animal flesh that they 
promise, perhaps to the same human spokesman, a revival of the avté- 
wocros Bios in which furniture, utensils, and food will produce meals of 
their own accord, and fish will even turn themselves over in the pan to be 
fried on the other side! (One notices that in this quotation there is no men- 
tion of meat—a strong contrast with the rest of Athenaeus’ collection.) 

Athenaeus makes it clear that this is part of an agon, and Miss 
Whittaker, arguing on metrical and structural grounds, may well be 
right in referring fr. 17 to the first epirrhema of this agon, fr. 14 to the 
second, and fr. 16, which speaks of a ‘life of well-being and abundance 
of goods’, to its pnigos.! The reply to the Beasts comes in Athenaeus’ 
second extract (fr. 15), but the point at issue is obscure. There seems to 
be no good ground for the view of Meineke and Kock that the contest 
is between champions of the luxurious and the simple life. Rather they 
seem to represent two kinds of luxury, of the avtépatos Bios—one belong- 
ing to the kitchen, the other to the bathroom! 

In the parabasis of the Knights (539) Aristophanes praises Crates for 
his doteioté&tas érivoias. Aristotle in the Poetics (14497) states that he 
‘was the first to relinquish the lampoon form and compose stories or 
plots of general application’. Both comments are well illustrated by the 
contrast between the Beasts and the Plutuses. Crates has, as Athenaeus 
says, imitated and elaborated Cratinus’ idea. He also has revived an 
aspect of the blissful days of Kronos. But his purpose, as far as we can 
judge from the fragments, is not political satire or personal invective. 
If there is a target for satire here, it is not a person but a doctrine—the 
vegetarianism of the Orphics, which Euripides about the same date made 
Theseus decry in Hippolytus (Hippol. 952-3). What Crates has done 
is to apply the notion of 6 atrréyaros Bios to the apparatus of civilized 
life—an cote1iotétn étrivoix which makes these extracts far the wittiest 
and most amusing of the series, and incidentally produces some striking 
anticipations of the twentieth century A.D. 


Of the next extract, from Telecleides’ Amphictyons, there is less to be 
said. Here we have no evidence to guide us beyond this and a few minor 


’ C.Q. 1935, pp. 186-7. 
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fragments, the title of the play, and the general character of our remains 
of Telecleides’ works, which indicates that he was primarily an imitator 
of Cratinus. This and the title point to a political theme, perhaps the 
need for peace and concord among the warring Greek states; and no one 
has bettered Kock’s suggestion that it is Amphictyon, eponymous 
founder of the Amphictyonic Council, who here claims to have once 
given mankind the happy existence usually associated with Kronos. 
Perhaps he also promised the return of such bliss if peace could be 
achieved. 

Peace is the aspect of the ‘good old days’ first emphasized in Athenaeus’ 
extract. Freedom from fear and sickness follows. But once it has been 
mentioned that avrépar’ fv T& Séovta, this one idea is elaborated with 
fantastic hyperbole. 'Telecleides borrows from Cratinus the conceit that 
dice-games were played with food, including the use of the word 
hotpayéAizov; from Crates he takes the fish that cook themselves. He 
adds grotesque details, presumably of his own invention, which were 
repeated by his successors—cakes that beg to be eaten, roast thrushes 
that fly into the diners’ mouths, rivers not of milk and honey, but of soup 
and stewed meat, which continue to flow in the rest of Athenaeus’ 
quotations. Telecleides was a popular playwright, and won at least 
eight victories. But his version of 6 avrroyatos Bios, although Athenaeus 
prefers it (268 a), is ponderous stuff after the ingenious fantasy of Crates. 


The Miners, from which Athenaeus’ next passage is taken, is here 
ascribed by him to Pherecrates, but elsewhere (685) he is doubtful 
about its authorship, which has been questioned by many critics, from 
Alexandrian Eratosthenes to the moderns. Its authenticity is defended 
by Kérte, who places both this comedy and the Persians between 427 
and 416 B.c. Some suppose that this extract is drawn from a later revi- 
sion of the play. The author, whoever he was, evidently possessed that 
inventiveness in plot (evpetiKds pW8wv) which the Anonymous De 
Comoedia attributes to Pherecrates. The play seems to have been a 
novel version of that Expedition-to-Hades theme which was common in 
Attic comedy and was used by Pherecrates himself in the Crapatali. In 
the Miners a woman has been down to the world of the dead, and has 
come back to report what she and her companions saw there. If Kock’s 
emendation xexupévas in line 25 is right, they are all female. The 
relation of all this to the title is obscure, but suggests a descent, whether 
intended or accidental, through the silver mines at Laurium. The 
oddest aspect, perhaps, is the sex of these subterranean explorers and 
their leader. 
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The scene she describes contains features obviously borrowed from 
Telecleides. Rivers of porridge and soup (rivers were, after all, a 
familiar feature of Hades) here flow past complete with pieces of bread 
for spoons, while various meats lie like oysters on their banks. Later two 
of Telecleides’ notions have been combined: roast thrushes fly to the 
diners’ mouths, and there beg to be eaten like Telecleides’ cakes. The 
only original addition to 6 avtépatos Bios is the apples which hang 
down ‘growing out of nothing’. The rest of the picture is luxury piled 
on luxury. The only other considerable fragment of the play (109 K.) 
also seems to describe the bliss of life ‘down below’. 

Association of 6 attéyatos Bios with existence after death was, of 
course, far from new. The Egyptian version of Elysium, from which 
according to Nilsson the Greek conception was derived through Minoan 
Crete, was a place of plenty, and contained a ‘Field of Food’. ‘To such 
a land of bliss Menelaus goes in the Odyssey, and so do some of the race 
of heroes in the Works and Days. 'The idea reappears in Pindar, Plato, 
and elsewhere. One purpose of the author of the Miners is evidently to 
satirize some version of this belief. Not only is it ridiculed by grotesque 
exaggeration, but the female explorer’s account is impatiently inter- 
rupted by one of her hearers: 

oly’ as crroAeis pw” Evtavba SiorrpiBouo” Ett, 

Trapov KoAULBa&Y ds ExeT’ eis TOV TapTtapov. 
‘If you like Hell so much, you’d better go there.’ It seems likely that 
here again we have an attack on the Orphics, whose extravagant pro- 
mises of a blissful after-life for the righteous are scornfully recounted by 
Adeimantus in the Republic: “They take them to the other world and 
provide them with a banquet of the Blest, where they sit for all time 
carousing with garlands on their heads, as if virtue could not be more 
nobly recompensed than by an eternity of intoxication.’! 


The authorship of the Persians, which comes next in Athenaeus’ 
series, is also doubtful, although he does not hesitate in ascribing it to 
Pherecrates here. As Gomme says,? it is difficult to believe that the 
writer of the Miners repeated himself in such a similar passage a few 
years later. The extract from the Persians evidently comes from an 
agon. The speaker asks why there should any longer be need not for 
slaves, but for ploughmen or scythe-makers? or coppersmiths, or seeds 

? 363c-d. Tr. Cornford. * On. cit., p. 105, nN. 2. 

3 Spetravoupyds, which occurs here and in Ar. Peace 548, is translated ‘sword- 


maker, armourer’ by Liddell and Scott, and ‘armourer’ by Gulick. But in the 
Peace it clearly refers to a member of the audience who has benefited by the 
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or vine-propping. For of their own accord (attoycron) rivers of soup, 
etc., etc. This time the rivers will flow ‘from the springs of Plutus’. It 
will rain wine, the trees will grow delicatessen instead of leaves—and 
more to the same effect. 

Who are the participants in the debate? Ritter, in a dissertation on 
Aristophanes’ Plutus, saw a parallel here to that play, and most other 
commentators have followed him in supposing that Athenaeus’ quota- 
tion is a reply by Wealth to Poverty, who has been boasting that she 
brings the useful crafts into being. Less happy is Ritter’s assertion that 
‘the springs of Plutus’ are in Persia, with the implication that ‘Persian 
gold would abolish poverty in Greece’. If the title of this play means 
‘Persians’ in the literal sense, what are we to make of Metagenes’ 
‘Thuriopersians’ at the end of Athenaeus’ list? Schmid is surely right in 
interpreting Mépoo1 as ‘Schwelger’—luxurious livers, gluttons.' The 
other surviving fragments do not help us to judge the point of the play. 


The Sirens, which was never produced, we can deal with almost as 
briefly as Athenaeus does himself. Nicophon seems to have been a 
younger contemporary of Aristophanes, and to have chosen mythical 
subjects for most of his plays. His debt to his predecessors in the few 
lines quoted by Athenaeus is obvious. His river of soup corresponds 
almost word for word with that of Telecleides, and once again a cake is 
to give orders to be eaten. Another line quoted elsewhere by Athenaeus 
(368b) may have followed closely on these, and reminds one of the 
Beasts: 

GAAS payéobe Trepi ESpas trapowid:. 
(Let the sausage fight the side-dish for a place.) 
Who the speaker is we cannot tell. W. Hoffmann plausibly suggested 
that it is Odysseus, rejecting the Schlaraffenland offered by the Sirens 
and preferring his own more normal home. 


The version of 6 avtéperros Bios in Athenaeus’ final quotation, from 
Metagenes’ Thurio-Persians, consists entirely of rivers. But these 
extraordinary streams, which started in Telecleides’ Amphictyons, have 
here gained a new identity. They are the Crathis and Sybaris and their 
tributaries, the rivers near the settlement of Thurii established in 
southern Italy in 443 B.c.2 Taken in association with the title of the 
play, this extract is evidently part of a satire on the people of Thurii, 


ending of war—a ‘scythe-maker’ or ‘sickle-maker’; and the same meaning fits 
the Pherecrates passage also. ™ Gesch. d. gr. Lit. iv, p. 105. 

? Is there perhaps an allusion to the words duetpi pazav ESovtes in the oracle 
followed by the founders of Thurii? Cf. Diod. Sic. xii. ro. 
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whose Oriental luxury makes them merit the addition of ‘Persians’ to 
their name. 

What was the reason for this attack? The luxury of the earlier town 
of Sybaris had been proverbial: even the two rivers were believed to 
have special properties.' The same reputation, partly justified by the 
fertility of the district, clung to Thurii and was reflected later in the 
Roman name for the town—Copiae or Copia. But to explain a comedy 
one seeks some occasion more topical than this general tradition. 
Athenaeus indicates that the Thurio-Persians was not necessarily the 
latest play in his list, although the last. Other evidence points to the 
last decade of the fifth century as the approximate time of Metagenes’ 
floruit. It would accord with this to suppose that the play was written 
sometime after 412 B.c., when Thurii turned against Athens and became 
violently pro-Spartan. In those final years of the Peloponnesian War 
satire on Athenian politics was out of favour. Metagenes seems to have 
tried the experiment of directing his attack against renegade Thurii, but 
he did not get his play produced. 


Among all this there is no quotation from Aristophanes. Athenaeus 
tantalizingly mentions (269e) his Taynviotai—a title variously trans- 
lated The Broilers (Liddell and Scott), The Roisterers (Platnauer), 
Masters of the Frying-pan (Gulick), and The Frying-Pan Club (Rose). 
But it is named only to be put aside unquoted on the ground that ‘you 
have all had enough of his mockery’; and the fragments surviving else- 
where leave us uncertain about its theme. Probably it was an attack on 
the circle of Alcibiades, produced round about 415 B.c. Also obscure is 
Athenaeus’ reason for mentioning the play. One fragment of five lines 
quoted by Stobaeus (488 K.) claims that Pluto’s domain below is a 
better place than Zeus’ realm above, and is followed by ten more lines 
(which may or may not come from the same play) apparently spoken by 
men lying crowned and anointed in Hades ‘because they had to drink 
as soon as they got down’: hence the term poxdpio1 applied to the dead, 
and prayers to them to send good things up from below. Some com- 
mentators have seen a suggestion here of a ‘land of Cockaigne’ in Hades, 
like that of the Miners, but the evidence is inconclusive. Elsewhere in 
our extant remains of Aristophanes there are descriptions of happiness 
and plenty almost reminiscent of Kronos’ reign—the birds’ promises of 
what their rule will do for man (Birds 586 sqq.), Praxagora’s prophecy to 
Blepyrus (Eccl. 605-6), Carion’s account of the change in his house since 


? Cf. Ovid, Met. xv. 315-16; Theocr. v. 124-7. On the history of Thurii, 
see K. Freeman in Greece and Rome, x (1940-1), pp. 49-64. 
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Wealth regained his sight (Plut. 802 sqq.). There is Dikaiopolis’ bliss 
derived from his one-man peace (Ach. 978): 


auTopata Travt’ Gyo THSE ye Tropizetat. 


There are personifications of household goods which remind one of the 
automatic kitchen in the Beasts—the utensils that act as witnesses in the 
Wasps (936-9), and those that head Chremes’ procession to the national 
stores in the Ecclesiazusae (730 sqq.). One fragment, referred by Kock 
to the Taynviotai, talks of the spontaneous growth of strawberries: 


év Tois Speciv atrropéroiow TH pipaiKvAa MUETAI TTOAAG.? 


But there are no pictures of 6 avtépatos Bios—no rivers of soup, no 
roast thrushes flying into waiting mouths. 


Study of Athenaeus’ extracts shows both how ready the comic poets 
were to borrow details from each other, and how inventive in giving a 
new twist to an old idea. But despite this variety they share a common 
point of view, which throws some light both on the Athenian attitude to 
the old stories of a ‘golden age’, and on the nature of Old Comedy itself. 
The writers of comedy were exceptional in paying so much attention to 
these old stories: nowhere else in the literature of fifth-century Athens is 
there much reference to them; certainly there is no account comparable 
with the description in the Works and Days. Did the tradition of the 
blissful days of Kronos survive among the common people, while it was 
ignored by the aristocratic authors of other branches of literature? The 
Works and Days, the Attic peasants’ comment on Pisistratus, and comedy 
form a tempting sequence which might suggest such a division on class 
lines. But this study of the passages quoted by Athenaeus indicates a 
different explanation: that talk of such things was confined to comedy 
because they were now regarded as comic. In this age of the rise of 
reason the planning of Utopias on rational lines was in vogue even before 
the Ecclesiazusae and the Republic, but the old myth of 6 avrroperros Bios 
was recalled with a smile. Hence Aristophanes’ description of Strep- 
siades as Kpovieov Szoov, and of the Right Logic as kpévitrros (Clouds 398, 
1070); and hence the Kpovixai Afjpo1 which Chremylus and Blepsidemus 
have in their minds (Plutus 581). It is into this account of the matter 
that Athenaeus’ quotations seem to fit. The plays from which they are 
taken were not ‘plays of escape’, not representations of the ‘golden age’. 
Each playwright took one version or other of the traditional picture—its 
setting in the past or the future or the underworld or elsewhere—in 


? 680 K. Various emendations have been proposed. 
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order to make fun of it by fantastic exaggeration. It is typical of Old 
Comedy as we know it from Aristophanes that they singled out one 
feature for caricature; typical, too, that they dwelt on the materialistic 
attractions of the life of bliss, and especially on that topic so dear to the 
heart of the Athenian audience—food. But all this ridicule of legend 
was not an end in itself. With the possible exception of Nicophon all 
these writers had a topical purpose, just as Eupolis seems to have had 
in his Xpucov [évos'—a contemporary target for attack, whether in the 
political or the religious or philosophical sphere. Elsewhere in Greek 
literature dreams of a happier existence were a refuge from present ills, 
but in Old Comedy they were a means of satire on the present rather 
than of escape from it. Whether the comic poets described the remote 
past or conjured up a fantastic future, the faults and foibles of their 
fellow-citizens were their main concern. 


' It is significant for the contents of this play that it is not mentioned in this 
passage by Athenaeus, though he quotes from it elsewhere. Evidently it did not 
travesty the legend of the ‘golden age’. 


University of Cape Town. 


18.5.53 
Sir, 


Not having access to Adamson, English Education 1789-1902, I cannot 
check the reference to that book given by Mr. Garforth on p. 19 of his article 
on ‘The Teaching of Latin’ in your last number.. However, either Mr. 
Garforth or his source is lamentably wrong in saying that Samuel Butler, 
Headmaster of Shrewsbury, wrote the sentence attributed to him in 1882, 
as that famous man died in 1839. Incidentally, as Butler is there speaking of 
metrical studies and Mr. Garforth is attacking grammatical ones, the citation 
is scarcely to the point. I doubt whether Butler, alive or revenant, would 
endorse Mr. Garforth’s views, at least without considerable modification. 


Yours faithfully, 
MAvRICE PLATNAUER. 
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‘SATURNIA IUNO— 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN THE AENEID 


By c. W. AMERASINGHE 


ERVIUS in his note on Aeneid iv. 92 comments that Virgil uses the 
epithet Saturnia of Iuno only ‘when she is about to do mischief, for 


he knows that the planet Saturn has a baleful influence’. An astrological 


interpretation of Virgil is doubtless interesting, but if, as none will ques- 
tion, Virgil is a poet before he is an astrologer, the only satisfactory 
explanation of an epithet is one that elucidates its poetic significance. 
An examination of Virgil’s use of the epithet Saturnia does, I think, 
make it clear both that the epithet has poetic significance and that its 
significance is intimately bound up with Iuno’s role in the poem. Her 
intervention in the action of the Aeneid determines that action in a way 
that distinguishes it from the interventions of the various gods and 
goddesses in the actions of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and even from the 
interventions of other gods in the Aeneid itself. Venus behaves in the 
Aeneid in much the same way as the Homeric gods and goddesses do. 
She is at hand to perform little miracles for her son, as Athena was at 
hand to help Odysseus or Telemachus. Now it is a striking fact that the 
epithets used of Venus in the Aeneid have no special significance. On 
twenty-one occasions she is referred to as Venus without an epithet, once 
she is Venus aurea, and four times she is Cytherea. These are all con- 
ventional, and agree well with the conventional nature of Venus’ inter- 
vention in the action. But Iuno’s case is very different. The epithet 
Saturnia is used of her as characteristically as pius is used of Aeneas. 
And when one remembers that throughout the Aeneid Iuno is the anta- 
gonist of Aeneas, one may reasonably suspect that there is as much signi- 
ficance in the Saturnia as there is in the pius. Iust as Aeneas is not the 
conventional epic hero, but an instrument of destiny in shaping human 
affairs, so also does the role of Iuno, his antagonist, assume a larger 
significance. Iuno is one of the tragic figures in the Aeneid, affording 
both comparison and contrast with the other tragic figures of Dido and 
Turnus. She is cast in the mould of some character in Greek tragedy, 
and would satisfy Aristotle’s requirements of an exalted person affected 
by an é&uaptia which leads to her destruction—though Virgil saves Iuno 
from utter destruction, because, I suppose, that would never do for the 
queen of the gods. If one considers the career of Iuno in the Aeneid it 
will be seen that her tragedy is the tragedy of a will in conflict with the 
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higher power of destiny. It is also the tragedy of Ufpis. In the pursuit 
of her wilful ends Iuno, queen of the gods, is presented as undergoing 
a progressive deterioration of character which soon makes her unrecog- 
nizable as a goddess at all. She is only retrieved from utter destruction 
by the timely recognition of her helplessness against destiny and her 
consequent submission to it. 


With Iuno’s first appearance in i. 34 her words bear the unmistakable 
stamp of UBpis: 


mene incepto desistere victam 
nec posse Italia Teucrorum avertere regem? 
quippe vetor fatis. 


There is consciousness of dignity in that me and a challenge to destiny 
in the quippe vetor fatis. And yet there is some uneasiness. She seems 
to feel the need to reassure herself that-she can challenge destiny. After 
all, Pallas had destroyed the Argive fleet (i. 40 ff.), but she was queen of 
the gods: 

ast ego, quae divum incedo regina Iovisque 


et soror et coniunx, una cum gente tot annos 
bella gero. 


So reassuring herself she approaches Aeolus. She commands, and 
Aeolus obeys without question (i. 76 ff.). Iuno must have been sure that 
this was the end of Aeneas, for she disappears from view, and only be- 
comes aware of the situation (iv. go) when Venus has already stolen a 
march on her and Dido is firmly in the grip of passion. Then Iuno takes 
the first step in her moral decline. She who commanded Aeolus must 
now stoop to subterfuge. She must bargain with Venus. But subterfuge 
does not come easy to luno. The bitter vehemence of her opening attack 
on Venus is hardly diplomatic: 


egregiam vero laudem et spolia ampla refertis 
tuque puerque tuus.... 


Iuno is too conscious of being queen of the gods to find bargaining 
easy. Incidentally Virgil chooses to remind us here that she is the 
daughter of Saturn 


talibus aggreditur Venerem Saturnia dictis. 


The two names placed side by side point unmistakably the triviality 
of the one as compared with the weight of the other(Vénérém Satiirnia). 
Iuno was conscious of her dignity as the daughter of Saturn. She alone 
amongst the gods, apart from Iuppiter, could claim to be born of Saturn. 
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Already in i. 46 she had reminded us that she was not only wife but 
sister of Iuppiter, 


ast ego, quae divum incedo regina Iovisque 
et soror et coniunx.... 


The word soror by its very position at the head of the verse receives 
a special emphasis, as if that was in Iuno’s eyes the more important half 
of her title. And incedo is a proud and self-conscious word. Because of 
her consciousness of dignity Iuno finds it hard to stoop, so that her 
approach to Venus is clumsy. We are left in no doubt that Venus has 
the whip-hand of her: 

non adversata petenti 
adnuit atque dolis risit Cytherea repertis. (iv. 127-8.) 


So Iuno’s attempt to use Aeneas ad maiorem Karthaginis gloriam fails, 
and, with tragic irony, the very device she invents to thwart Aeneas’ 
destiny drives Dido to her death. All that she could do thereafter was 
to give Dido speedy release from her dying agony. In introducing this 
scene (iv. 693) Virgil uses of Iuno a strange epithet: 


tum Iuno omnipotens longum miserata dolorem. 


Omnipotens of Iuno? Surely that is luppiter’s monopoly! No other god 
is ever called omnipotens by Virgil: nowhere else is uno called omnipotens. 
Is it possible to doubt the ironic intention of this omnipotens used now 
when Iuno has been brought low? That was in fact what Iuno wanted 
to be. She claimed equality with Iuppiter (i. 40), and Virgil keeps on 
reminding us that she was the daughter of Saturn. 

The tragedy of Dido was a hard blow to Iuno, but she does not yet 
give up. She is still the daughter of Saturn, and in v. 606 she sends Iris 
to exploit the dissatisfaction amongst the Trojan women: 


Irim de caelo misit Saturnia Iuno 


multa movens necdum antiquum saturata dolorem. 


Apart from its suggestion that the wound is festering in Iuno, the 
phrase antiquum dolorem appears to be pointedly contrasted with the 
antiqua pietas of Aeneas in verse 688, where Aeneas prays for delivery 
from death. One is all resentment, the other all ‘piety’. And notice how 
Iuno has descended one step lower. Since the gods have not availed her 
she must now use human beings (the Trojan women) to further her ends. 
But her newest effort is frustrated in a most signally humiliating manner 
—by the little Iulus playing at being a hero. Virgil’s attempts to spot- 
light Iulus are always amusing. But here the very absurdity of the 
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situation is poetic if we look at it from the point of view of Iuno. With 
the greatest ease a mere stripling to whom Virgil once gave the ridicu- 
lously pompous title of ‘Dardaniusque nepos Veneris’ (iv. 163) undoes 
all the damage done by Iuno, daughter of Saturn, queen of the gods, 
sister and wife of luppiter. As Virgil puts it (v. 678-9), 
piget incepti lucisque, suosque 
mutatae agnoscunt, excussaque pectore Iuno est. 

Most effectively the elision of the o in ‘Iuno’ conveys the reduction 
of Iuno to almost a nonentity. One contrasts it with the line which intro- 
duced the episode, 

Irim de caelo misit Saturnia Iuno. 


From the sequel one suspects that Iuno herself has felt the sting of this 
fall from the sublime to the ridiculous. On her next appearance in Bk. vii 
she has lost all dignity and restraint. She who in iv. g1 was the cara Iovis 


coniunx has become in vii. 287 the saeva Iovis coniunx. In utter bitterness 
she cries out now: 


absumptae in Teucros vires caelique marisque.' 


ast ego, magna Iovis coniunx, nil linquere inausum 
quae potui infelix, quae memet in omnia verti 
vincor ab Aenea.” 


Clearly the thought of her greatness is an obsession with her. To 
assert it she will stoop to anything, and now falls lower still: 


flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta movebo.* 


So the queen of the gods must beg a favour of Allecto, the Tartarean 
monster whom even her father and her sisters hated. There is an un- 
mistakable contrast between Iuno’s appeal to Aeolus (i. 64) and her 


appeal to Allecto. Aeolus she commands—‘incute vim ventis’, etc. 
Allecto she begs: 


hunc mihi da proprium, virgo sata Nocte, laborem, 
hanc operam, ne noster honos infractave cedat 


fama loco.* 

Ironically enough, dignity and reputation are both lost in the very act 
of begging that they should not be lost. Once again in the sequel Virgil 
makes us feel that Iuno is aware of her degradation. When Allecto re- 
ports her success in vii. 545 ff. she addresses Iuno somewhat too familiarly: 


en perfecta tibi bello discordia tristi; 
dic in amicitiam coeant .. .. 


? vii. 301. 3 vii. 308 ff. 3 vii, 312. * vii. 331 ff. 
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The tibi and the dic are rude as forms of address to a queen. They 
would be in place in addressing an equal. In fact Allecto, treating Iuno 
as a fellow conspirator, proceeds to confide in her her further plans 
(vii. 548 ff.): 

hoc etiam his addam, tua si mihi certa voluntas. 


Iuno is somewhat revolted by this. Her reply is curt—‘terrorum ac 
fraudum abunde est’'—and she is anxious to see the last of Allecto, 


te super aetherias errare licentius auras 

haud pater ille velit, summi regnator Olympi. 
cede locis. ego, si qua super fortuna laborum est, 
ipsa regam.? 

Iuno cannot even dismiss Allecto without invoking the name of 
Iuppiter. The 7psa regam shows how anxious she is to assert her indepen- 
dence of Allecto. Her tone makes Allecto realize that this is the daughter 
of Saturn with whom she has been taking liberties: 

talis dederat Saturnia voces. 
illa autem attollit stridentes anguibus alas 
Cocytique petit sedem.. ..3 

The Saturnia here would convey both Allecto’s realization of Iuno’s 
authority as well as the awakening of Iuno herself to a consciousness of 
her dignity, which demands the dismissal of Allecto. Yet, having dis- 
missed this, her last resort, uno has (if one may be pardoned the collo- 
quialism) to do the dirty work herself. For when Latinus refuses to open 
the gates of Ianus and ‘invite battles’ Iuno does it for him: 

tum regina deum caelo delapsa morantis 
impulit ipsa manu portas, et cardine verso 
belli ferratos rumpit Saturnia postes.* 

Significantly Virgil reminds us that this is the queen of the gods, and 
that she has come all the way down from heaven (both physically and 
spiritually). Significantly also he reminds us that she is the daughter 
of Saturn, a person of unique dignity. But there is also a special signi- 
ficance in placing the Saturnia against the ferratos postes. ‘The mention 
of ‘iron gates’ would remind any reader of Virgil that Saturn stood for 
the golden age. That age of peace and goodwill is surely being con- 
trasted here with the iron age of corruption and war. And what has the 
daughter of Saturn to do with the iron age? In that single contrast we 
have the full extent of Iuno’s fall. 

These two incidents mark a turning-point in the career of Iuno. The 
feeling of revulsion which came over her at the thought of her association 
’ vii. 552. 2 vii. 557 ff. 3 vii. 560 ff. 4 vii. 620 ff. 
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with Allecto has had a chastening influence on her. In her subsequent 
appearances one misses the former vehemence, except at the council of 
the gods in Bk. x, where she is provoked by the accusations of Venus to 
defend herself, ‘to break her deep silence and publish the pain she kept 
covered’. In fact, between the episodes in Bk. vii and Bk. x she appears 
only twice: once in ix. 1 when she sends Iris to rouse Turnus to activity, 


and again in ix. 802 (when the Trojans attack Turnus) where we are 
expressly told 


nec contra vires audet Saturnia Iuno 
sufficere. 


Saturnia Iuno—i.e. even though she was the daughter of Saturn she 
could do nothing. The references to her deep silence and the covering 
up of her pain are themselves significant. Why has Iuno kept silent? 
Was she beginning to lose faith in her power as daughter of Saturn, and 
to realize the error of her ways? Iuppiter’s reaction to her outburst’ con- 
firms this impression. He does not, as one might expect, rebuke her 
directly for rebelling against destiny. Instead he insists twice upon his 
impartiality,” and ends with the significant reminder that fate is in- 
vincible—fata viam invenient. 

One must admire the excellence of Iuppiter’s psychology. He has 
felt that Iuno has reached the crisis in her rebellion and requires 
tactful handling. This reminder was all that was needed now. He 
follows it up by seeking an early opportunity (x. 606 ff.) of speaking to 
Iuno privately. In fact he goes out of his way (‘Iunonem . . . compellat 
. . . ultro’) to conciliate Iuno, and when Iuno replies she is summissa: 


cui Iuno summissa, ‘quid o pulcherrime coniunx 
sollicitas aegram et tua tristia dicta timentem ?” 


It is significant that Iuno finds Iuppiter handsome at this moment. She 
is beginning to see him with new eyes. Aegram reveals all the strain 
Iuno has gone through. The ¢ristia dicta must refer to Iuppiter’s fata 
viam invenient. Their significance Iuno had caught, and now, though 
she cannot hide her bitterness, she resigns herself to Turnus’ death. 
Iuppiter is so moved at this that of his own accord he grants her permis- 
sion to delay his death, though he warns her that that is the most she can 
expect. Thus Iuno, realizing the hopelessness of the situation, is unable 
in x. 760 to do more than look on at the battle. The reference to her as 
Saturnia in this situation points the contrast between her present help- 
lessness and her former arrogance based upon the consciousness of her 
being Saturn’s daughter. Out of the torpor that overcomes her Iuno is 


1 x, 104 fff. 2 x. 108 and 112. 
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roused only in xii. 134 ff. when preparations are being made for the 
single combat between Turnus and Aeneas. Then in her despair she 
turns to Iuturna, 

accelera et fratrem, si quis modus, eripe morti; 


aut tu bella cie conceptumque excute foedus. 
auctor ego audendi.' 


Almost it looks as if Iuno has gone back on her submission. There is 
a spark of the ‘Saturnian’ in the auctor ego audendi. But it is evident 
from the context that her counsel is now a counsel of despair. She had 
already admitted her defeat: 


nunc iuvenem imparibus concurrere fatis 
Parcarumque dies et vis inimica propinquat. 
non pugnam aspicere hanc oculis, non foedera possum ;? 


and the aut tu bella cie has the explosive quality of words forced out of 
her by the urgency of the situation. Of course, Iuturna failed to save 
Turnus. In fact by her very attempts to save him she forced him into 
the combat with Aeneas, and, as they charge, Iuppiter sits in Olympus 
holding the scales evenly poised. It is significant that the scales remain 
poised until Iuppiter makes his final peace with Iuno (and when that 
happens Virgil has no need to mention its effect upon the scales). In 
xii. 791 ff. Iuppiter addresses Iuno with pity and yet with firmness, as 
though he were giving her a last chance to accept with goodwill the 
inevitable : 


ventum ad supremum est... 
ulterius temptare veto. 


This leads to Iuno’s final capitulation: 


sic dea summisso contra Saturnia vultu 


et nunc cedo equidem pugnasque exosa relinquo.? 


If she is referred to as Saturnia in the act of submission, it is once 
again to point the contrast between then and now. Being submissive 
and being the daughter of Saturn were irreconcilable: but now the 
irreconcilable have been reconciled. And once Iuno has yielded it is 
interesting to note how Iuppiter expressly and for the first time addresses 
her by the title which had been the ground of her arrogance, 


es germana Iovis Saturnique altera proles 
irarumque tantos volvis sub pectore fluctus.* 


’ xii. 157 ff. 2 xii. 149 ff. 3 xii. 807 ff. * xii. 830 ff. 
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There is a delicacy characteristic of Virgil in his avoidance here of the 
word Saturnia. Saturnique altera proles has not that savour of arrogance 
which has, in the course of the action, come to be associated with 
Saturnia. One might almost say that Iuppiter gently reminds her of 
what she had forgotten, that there was another ‘Saturnian’. And he 
does more: he is surprised that the other ‘Saturnian’, the feminine 
counterpart of himself, could entertain in her heart such stormy 
passions. 

It should, I think, be clear from this analysis what significance Virgil 
gives to the epithet Saturnia and how that significance is related to the 
significance of Iuno’s role. The theme of Iuno’s rebellion against destiny 
overshadows the action of the Aeneid. Beginning by spurning destiny 
(i. 39) she went so far as to claim (vii. 293) that destiny was her will: 


heu stirpem invisam et fatis contraria nostris 
fata Phrygum! 


(Note the royal nostris and its proud position.) This discord in heaven 
has its repercussions upon earth. The sufferings of Aeneas, the war 
between Aeneas and the Latins, the deaths of Dido, Amata, Turnus, 


Pallas, Lausus were due to this discord. It is part of the tragedy of Iuno ° 


that she brings destruction on those she loves, Dido, Turnus, Iuturna. 
There is a quality of wrongness about her love. It was rooted in selfish- 
ness and pride. She was jealous of her honour: 


hunc mihi da proprium, virgo sata Nocte, laborem, 
hanc operam, ne noster honos infractave cedat 
fama loco .. ..' 


Carthage was her favoured city and she wanted power for it. She 
believed she had a claim on destiny because she was the daughter of 
Saturn. That was her delusion. But the fact that she was a daughter of 
Saturn makes her delusion in Virgil’s eyes more tragic. He could not 
believe there could be anger like that of Iuno’s in heaven. Referring to 
it in i. 8 ff. he exclaims 


. . . tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 


In xii. 830 he makes Iuppiter echo his incredulity. In iv. 91 where he 
refers to Iuno as cara Jovis coniunx he is ironically underlining the dis- 
crepancy between her title and her behaviour. Though she was Iuppiter’s 
wife she was rebelling against him—in so far as it was he who adminis- 
tered the decrees of destiny. It is significant that Virgil can present this 
attitude to Iuno while at the same time giving her ample grounds for 


! vii. 331 ff. 
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resentment. There was the insulting judgement of Paris (i. 25 ff.), there 
was luppiter’s infidelity (xii. 143 ff.): 

scis ut te cunctis unam, quaecumque Latinae 

magnanimi lovis ingratum ascendere cubile, 

praetulerim caelique libens in parte locarim, 


where the sting of bitterness is so effectively conveyed by the magnanimi 
—the ‘large-hearted’ Iuppiter! Yet nothing in Virgil’s eyes justifies re- 
bellion against destiny. Aeneas chose the better part. His pietas is 
magnified by the contrast with Iuno, and this contrast is one aspect of 
Virgil’s presentation of Iuno. 

But there are other aspects too. One can see Virgil, in his presentation 
of Iuno, speculating on the cause of human suffering. Neither piety nor 
good intentions nor the justice of one’s cause exempt from suffering. 
If Aeneas was ‘pious’, it is difficult to see where Dido and Turnus had 
sinned. Virgil himself wondered at the manner of their death. Of Dido 


he says . , ; 
nam quia nec fato merita nec morte peribat 


sed miser ante diem subitoque accenso furore,’ 


of Turnus : ee 
vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.? 


On this note of protest the Aeneid ends. And the prime cause of it all 
appears to have been Iuno. Yet a further point arrests attention. The 
death of Turnus follows so closely upon the reconciliation between Iuno 
and Iuppiter (it is, in fact, made to depend upon it) that a comparison is 
inevitable between the end of Iuno’s struggle and that of Turnus. 
Turnus dies with a protest in his soul, but Iuno finds happiness: 

adnuit his Iuno et mentem laetata retorsit.* 


Yet it was because of Iuno that both Turnus and Dido suffered as they 
did. Here is one of the ironies of life upon which Virgil leaves us to 
ponder. The original sinner may reform, but the path to his reform is 
strewn with the deaths of many who were innocent. One may even 
wonder about Iuno whether she herself was no more than an instrument 
of destiny—fata viam invenient. 

One final point. In his presentation of Iuno Virgil is very near to the 
theme of the Fallen Angel banished from heaven and, ever since, the 
cause of evil amongst men. But (and this is unfortunate from the dra- 
matic point of view) Virgil breaks the fall of his angel and restores her 
to her place in heaven. This was of course required by the happy ending 
in the union between Troy and Italy which Virgil read into the plan of 
things. An artist may well trip up in creating a plan to fit the facts. 

T iv. 696. * sii, 952. 3 xii. 841. 
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DOCTOR AND PATIENT IN CLASSICAL 
GREECE 


By §. D. PHILLIPS 


HE medical literature of the Greeks from the classical, Hellenistic, 

and Roman periods is very full and of inexhaustible interest for 
the history of science, but its public, even among scholars, is small, 
particularly in Great Britain. On the theoretical and technical side 
independent study is likely to remain the preoccupation of a few, but 
on the practical and human side there is abundant material of historical 
and social interest that deserves to be more widely known. Among that 
material the present article is concerned only with the evidence from 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., the first age of scientific medicine 
among the Greeks. Some is to be found in commonly read authors, such 
as Plato, but for fuller details the only contemporary source of much 
value is the Corpus Hippocraticum, the mixed collection of medical 
writings from these centuries which has reached us under the name of 
Hippocrates, but in fact contains treatises, essays, pamphlets, and notes 
by the most various authors, as their styles and contents show. 

For English readers by far the most useful edition of any large part of 
the Corpus is the four volumes of the Loeb Hippocrates—i, ii, and iv 
by Dr. W. H. S. Jones, and iii by Dr. E. T. Withington, containing the 
surgical books. But this is not exhaustive; for the complete Corpus the 
most recent edition is still the ten volumes of Emile Littré, @uvres 
completes d’Hippocrate (Paris, 1839-61). This, like the Loeb, has 
translations opposite the text, introductions, and a few illustrations; it 
is now a rare book and still valuable in spite of its age. 

The medical profession in those days was not, any more than other 
professions, an officially organized body of men having recognized 
qualifications and subject to the discipline and penalties of a governing 
authority which could debar offending members from practice. There 
was certainly, as we shall see, a professional spirit and ethic, but this was 
a voluntary and personal aiSes, not enforced by external sanctions.' It 
was part of the teaching of the medical schools and of the guilds, parti- 
cularly the Asclepiadae of Cos to which Hippocrates belonged. The 
career of a doctor generally began in one of the schools, and it would be 


? For a recent account see W. H. S. Jones, Philosophy and Medicine in Ancient 
Greece (Supplement to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, No. 8, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1946), 32-37. 
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natural for him to belong to one of the guilds, but practice was equally 
open to others, including quacks, charlatans, drug-sellers, and even 
magicians.' Against these the doctor had to maintain himself by personal 
qualities and skill in argument as well as by the mere results of medical 
competence. 

Training was naturally not an affair of well-defined stages, such as it 
has now become through the requirements of medical examinations. 
Medical schools, to which doctrines and sometimes still extant books 
were attributed, existed at Cyrene, at Cnidos, on the islands of Cos and 
Rhodes, and in southern Italy and Sicily, but almost nothing is known of 
their management and routine, and no certificates or diplomas were 
granted by them enabling a man to practise. An important limitation on 
instruction was the religious ban on dissection of the human body, which 
prevented accurate anatomy of the deeper parts; this was removed only 
in Alexandria in the third century B.C. in special circumstances. The earlier 
notion, held also by some of the ancients,” that medicine owed much to a 
kind of hospital training carried out in the temple of Asclepius of Cos, 
where many invalids spent periods under cure by vision and faith- 
healing, has now been abandoned; for the temple was not built until the 
fourth century, after the death of Hippocrates, when scientific medicine 
was well established.3 There is also no reference to it in our medical 
books. 

Medicine, like other crafts, was learned mainly by practical apprentice- 
ship; theoretical instruction by lecture or book existed, but was not held 
in high esteem except as an aid to experience so obtained. It was usual 
to pay a fee to an established practitioner for his training, just as young 
men who needed the art of argument for law or politics paid a fee to a 
sophist. This is clear from Plato’s Protagorast and Meno;3 in the 
Hippocratic Oath (Spxos) a fee is presupposed as usual for instruction in 
medicine, and also apparently a covenant or contract of apprenticeship. 
Though the Oath is a special document applying only to a certain group, 


' For such rivals see The Art (tmepi téxvns), a defence of sound medicine; 
Sacred Disease (tepi ipijs vovoov), an attack on magical and supernaturalist 
views of epilepsy; and Ancient Medicine (mepi &pyains IntpiKijs), which assails 
hypothetical views of disease for ignoring concrete detail. 

? Varro in Pliny, N.H. xxix. 4; Soranus, Life of Hippocrates; Strabo 657. 

3 See, for intance, R. Herzog, Die Wunderheilungen von Epidaurus, an edition, 
with commentary, of the votive tablets discovered at Epidaurus, the parent 
sanctuary, and recording treatment and cures; particularly 139 on the Ascle- 
pieum and medical practice. This denial is now repeated in such a standard 
work as A. Castiglioni, A History of Medicine (New York: A. Knopf, 1947), 143. 
* oe hb. 5 go b. 
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the content of instruction that it mentions sounds normal enough; it 
includes precepts (twapoyyeAian), oral instruction (é«pdénois), and all 
other instruction (# Aor) érraca p&Onois), by which practical experience 
with the teacher is probably meant. The Corpus includes a book on 
ethics and manners called Precepts (twapayyeAion) and several which are 
obviously lectures and technical lectures at that, not merely popular 
defences or expositions of the art. 

Practical training is mentioned in Decorum (tepi e¥oynuoowvns), which 
advises: ‘Let there be one of your pupils in charge of the patient to carry 
out your instructions without unpleasantness and administer the treat- 
ment. Choose out one of those who have already been admitted to the 
secrets of the art to add anything necessary and apply remedies with 
safety. He is also to see that nothing escapes you between visits. Never 
put a layman in charge of anything; otherwise any mischance will let 
the blame fall on you.’ As Dr. Jones remarks, this passage shows how 
the difficulties of nursing were met in cases of serious illness, where the 
family alone would not be adequate. Some of the pupils, as well as other 
assistants, may be included in a direction from the little handbook Jn the 
Surgery (kar’ intpeiov): “Let those who look after the patient present the 
part for the operation as you want it and hold fast the rest of the body, 
so as to keep all steady, observing silence and obeying their superiors.”! 
The Doctor (1epi intpoU) assumes their presence in the surgery; they 
must practise using the instruments, which cannot be handled by the 
inexpert.3 At the end of this book there is a note on military surgery, in 
which anyone intending to learn how to extract the heads of missiles 
from wounds is advised to take service as a medical officer with mer- 
cenaries. He will get no such experience from civilian work in a town, 
and any appearance of expert knowledge will be exposed, for it is a 
principal part of military surgery to recognize the signs of weapons still 
in the body. With proper knowledge he will never leave a wounded man 
without knowing: whether the right operation has been done.* 

Law (vdéyos) lays down that anyone who means truly to acquire an 
understanding of medicine must enjoy natural ability, teaching, a suit- 
able place, diligence, and time. The considered opinions (86ypata) of 
his teachers must fall on the learner in childhood like seeds on plough- 
land; the place of instruction is like nutriment for the plant from the 

? vi. a. * 2. 

* xiv. In Littré only (ix. 218, 220). The author says that he has written 
a book on this subject; this has perished. Compare Xenophon (Anab. 111. iv. 30), 


who says that eight doctors were appointed on the way home to deal with the 
many wounds among the Ten Thousand. 
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surrounding air; diligence is the working of the soil; time strengthens 
all these things, so that their nurture is perfected.' Precepts deplores 
the defects of the late-learner. He can do nothing that is to hand and his 
recollection of things not to hand is only tolerable; he is full of quarrel- 
some inefficiency, headstrong outrage, and neglect of what is seemly; 
from him when he is in charge come definitions, professions, and oaths 
great only in virtue of the gods invoked; bewildered laymen are lost in 
admiration of his flowery language and crowd to see him even before 
they are troubled with sickness.? 

After their apprenticeship the majority of doctors probably spent a 
period of itinerant practice in various parts of the Greek world as 
mepiodeutai. Law, for instance, requires that a real knowledge of medi- 
cine shall be attained before a man travels from city to city and wins the 
reputation of a physician not only in word but in deed.3 Airs, Waters, 
and Places (epi &épwv US&tov TéTrwv) is, in its first part, written as an 
aid to such trepioSeutai in foreseeing the effects of local weather and 
waters. Epidemics (m&nuict) surveys the results of such practice along 
the northern coasts of the Aegean in many case-histories and in periodical 
generalizations on the prevailing illnesses in different seasons. Travel 
was valuable for the experience that it gave and probably necessary 
before a doctor could establish a permanent practice in one place. The 
highest recognition of successful practice was an appointment paid by 
the State. 

The manners and behaviour proper to an established doctor are indi- 
cated in several books. The Doctor requires that he shall look healthy 
and as plump as nature intended him to be, for the common crowd 
reckon that those who are not of this excellent bodily condition will never 
take good care of others. In person he must be clean, well dressed, and 
anointed with sweet-smelling unguents, in no way suspicious. This is in 
fact pleasing to patients. The prudent man must also have an eye to the 
following moral considerations: not only to be silent but also most 
regular in his life, for this will do his reputation much good; he must be 
a gentleman in character and, as such, grave and kind to all. For 
forwardness and obtrusiveness are despised, however useful. He must 
be of serious but not of harsh countenance, for harshness is taken to 
mean arrogance and unkindness; a man, on the other hand, who 
abandons himself to laughter and is too merry is taken to be vulgar. He 
must be just in every social relation, for it is often necessary to come to 
the help of justice, and the relation of doctor and patient is very close. 
Patients put themselves in the hands of their physician, and at every 
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moment he meets women, maidens, and possessions very precious in- 
deed; towards all these he must use self-control.'_ Thesame requirement 
is found in the Oath, where the learner swears not to abuse the bodies of 
man or woman, bond or free. 

Decorum, a late treatise, but clearly summing up the practice of the 
classical age, similarly gives careful instruction on appearance and 
behaviour. The doctor must have a certain readiness of wit, as dourness 
is repulsive alike to the healthy and the sick. He must neither expose 
much of his person nor gossip to the layman, but say only what is neces- 
sary, for gossip may cause resistance to his treatment. He will avoid all 
fuss and show.? On entering the sick-room he must bear in mind his 
manner of sitting, due reserve, arrangement of dress, decisive utterance, 
brevity of speech, composure, bedside manner (trpoceSpin), care, replies 
to objections, calmness in meeting troubles that occur, rebuke of distur- 
bance, readiness to do his services. He will make frequent visits and be 
especially careful in his examinations, countering things in which he has 
been deceived by changing phases of the illness. He must also keep 
watch on the faults of the patients, which will make them often lie about 
the taking of things prescribed. For through not taking disagreeable 
drinks in purging or other treatment they have died before now. Their 
doings never result in a confession, but the blame is put on the doctor.s 

The bed also must be considered with regard both to the season and to 
the kind of illness. Some patients are to be put in breezy spots, others into 
covered places or underground; noises and smells, particularly the smell 
of wine, are bad; such things must be avoided or changed. All must be 
done quietly and adroitly and concealed from the patient during treat- 
ment. Necessary orders must be given cheerfully and serenely, and the 
patient’s attention must be diverted from what is being done to him. 
Sometimes he must be reproved sharply and emphatically, and some- 
times comforted with solicitude and attention, though nothing must be 
revealed of his future or present condition, for many patients hearing 
this have taken a turn for the worse.® 

Precepts again has some sensible suggestions about patients. The 
doctor, while skilfully treating the patient, will expect him not to worry 
in his eagerness for recovery. Doctors take the lead in all that is neces- 
sary for health. Under orders the patient will not go astray, but left to 
himself he will sink through his painful condition, give up the struggle, 
and depart this life. But the doctor who has taken him in hand will, by 
displaying the discoveries of the art and by preserving nature without 
trying to alter it, sweep away the momentary depression and distrust.’ 


es 2 vii. 3 xii. * 1 xiii. 5 xiv. ® xv-xvii. 7 ix. 
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Under strict regimen long-standing desires of the patient should not be 
too long repressed, apparently because too much valuable strength is 
spent in their repression. In a chronic disease indulgence will set a man 
on his feet again—if one is willing to pay attention to one who is blind; 
that is, who does not know what is good for him. Great fear and exces- 
sive joy are both dangerous." 

An interesting point of psychology, now taken for granted, appears in 
the advice about fees. The doctor should not begin by discussing these, 
or he will suggest to the patient that he will either go away and leave him, 
if no agreement is reached, or will neglect him and prescribe no imme- 
diate treatment. Such worry is harmful to a troubled patient, particu- 
larly if the disease is acute; the very quickness of the disease should spur 
the doctor on not to seek profit but to lay hold on reputation. He should 
rather reproach one whom he has saved than extort money from those 
at death’s door. Therefore the patient’s means or superabundance must 
be considered carefully and sometimes service must be given for nothing. 
If there is a chance of serving a stranger in financial need, full assistance 
should be given. Where there is love of man there also is love of the 
art.3 Some patients indeed recover simply from contentment at the 
goodness of the physician.* Precepts also urges the doctor not to hesi- 
tate, when he finds himself in difficulties through inexperience, to call in 
others to learn the truth by consulting them and enjoy the abundant 
help of fellow workers. Physicians in consultation must never quarrel 
or jeer at one another; jealousy is a sign of weakness.5 

Prognostic (teoyvwotikdév) opens by recommending the physician to 
practise forecasting, for if he discovers unaided by the side of his 
patients the present, the past, and the future, and fills in the gaps in the 
account given by the sick, he will be the more believed to understand 
the cases, and men will the more confidently entrust themselves to him. 
The doctor will at any rate be blameless if he declares beforehand who 
will die and who will recover. Something of the seer, with whom he was 
once identical, seems to cling about the doctor in this new context.® 

Practical directions for the consulting room or surgery are given in 
The Doctor. It must be in a suitable place, which no wind reaches, nor 
excessive glare from the sun. For a bright light, which is no inconveni- 
ence to the doctor, is very different for the patient; in particular no 


I 2 


Xiv. iv. 
3 av yap Trapi] piAavepwrrin, é&peoti Kai piAoTexvin, which has been used as 
a motto in modern medical schools. + v5. 5 viii. 


® i. Cf. Homer, Jl. i. 70 on Calchas: 65 45n T&T E6vtTa TH T’ EcOdpeva TIPS 
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light must be so bright as to cause or aggravate an affection of the eyes. 
Daylight must never strike the patient in the face. (The point of this is 
clearer to anyone who knows the southern sun.) The chairs for doctor 
and patient must be of the same height, so that they are on a level, 
Bronze must not be used for anything but instruments. Pure and drink- 
able water must be ready for those under treatment. Wiping-cloths 
(crropérypoata) must be clean and soft; there must be linen for the eyes 
and sponges for wounds. Everything applied to the affected part must 
be suitable; bandages, medicaments, lint round wounds, plasters, for 
they will stay long in position; washing and cleaning must be quick. 
False expertness with bandages must be avoided; elegant and specta- 
cular bandaging is useless and miserable and the mark of a charlatan; 
the patient looks not for adornment but for benefit. Surgical knives, 
cupping-glasses for drawing blood, ligatures for veins, and instru- 
ments in general are mentioned, which must not be touched by the 
unskilled. It is a little disconcerting to read that forceps for extracting 
teeth and taking hold of the uvula are excepted as fit tools for anyone 
who comes along.! 

Similarly Decorum recommends practice in palpating, anointing, and 
washing, in moving the hands, in the matter of lint, compresses, 
bandages, ventilation, and purges, in dealing with wounds and eye- 
troubles, and the preparation beforehand of instruments, appliances, 
knives, and so forth. There should also be a second physician’s case at 
hand, of simpler make, that can be carried on a journey in the hands; 
this should be methodically arranged.2 Drugs, simple and compound, 
and emollients must also be remembered and prepared.3 

In the Surgery contains directions for the correct stance and position 
of the surgeon, who must rest his weight on the opposite foot to the 
hand which is doing the work; also for lighting, natural and artificial. 
The patient must assist the surgeon with-the free part of his body, 
sitting or lying to maintain the right posture, and guarding against 
slipping, collapse, displacement, or pendency. The surgeon is to prac- 
tise all operations with each hand and with both together, to attain 
ability, grace, speed, painlessness, elegance, and readiness. His nails 
must neither exceed nor come short of his finger-tips, and his fingers 
must be exercised. Instruments must be neither in the way of the opera- 
tor nor out of reach, but near the part on which the operation is done; 
if an assistant gives them, he should be ready a little beforehand and 
act when the doctor bids him. Water is important; its temperature must 
be tested by pouring over the hands. Bandages are again treated at 


° ix. 2 viii. 3 ix-x. 
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length, as also in the long technical works Fractures and Foints (wepi 
éyuav, Tepi Gp8pwv). These were particularly important for the main 
work of surgeons in that age, the setting or replacing of broken or dis- 
located bones. But there were also trepanning of the skull, operations 
on the eye for removal of cataract, dental work on broken jaws, opera- 
tions on the ear and nose, lithotomy, and, of course, obstetrics.! 

The main mass of the surgical books seems to a layman sensible 
enough. It contains directions for setting, replacing, binding, or splint- 
ing almost every large or accessible bone in the body, but it is highly 
technical. The great benches and other wooden apparatus used in 
reducing dislocations must have needed many assistants to work them. 

Surgery on the vertebrae was sometimes of the most violent kind, as 
appears in two curious passages in Foints dealing with the treatment of 
humps. The author mentions with some disapproval a method of 
curing humps due to a fall by succussion (kortaceicis) on a ladder, which, 
he says, has never yet straightened any case, so far as he knows. The 
patient was bound to a ladder, so as to hang upside down by the ankles 
and knees and loosely by the flanks and chest, or, if the hump was high 
on the back, the right way up by the forehead and neck and upper body, 
with the legs trailing loose. The ladder was then hoisted to a vertical 
position against some high tower or house-gable, on top of which well- 
trained assistants stood. These lifted the ladder and dropped it again 
repeatedly to the ground on its end. The ground had to be hard and 
resistant (&vtitutrov) and the assistants able to drop the ladder smoothly, 
neatly, vertically, and simultaneously. A better device was a mast with 
a truck at the top and lowering-tackle for the ladder consisting of a rope 
running over a pulley. By either method the ladder was evidently 
bumped heavily and repeatedly on the ground in an attempt to shake out 
straight the backbone of the patient fastened to it. The author says that 
those who use this device chiefly want to make the vulgar gape, for to 
such it is marvellous to see a man suspended or shaken or treated in 
such ways, and they always applaud without troubling themselves 
about the result. But he adds that it is truly disagreeable to enlarge on 
such matters.” 

Yet he himself was ready to straighten a hump in ahealthy patient, due 
to a fall or other accident, by the following uncomfortable device. A 

' Trepanning: Head-wounds, xxi. Cataract: see M. Meyerhof, ‘Die Operation 
des Stars in der griechischen Medizin’ (Die Antike, 1932). Dental work, 
holding teeth in line for jaw-setting with gold band or linen: Joints, xxxii. 
Nose, treatment in fracture: Joints, xxxv. Ear, incised or cauterized: Joints, 


xv. Lithotomy: Oath. Obstetrics: the gynaecological books. 
? xlii-xliv. 
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strong plank was set horizontally above the ground, or a low wall was 
used, in either case with a groove running along it. A foot or two away 
was a wide board, raised a little from the ground and covered with some- 
thing soft but not too yielding, on which the patient lay prone. The 
patient’s legs and shoulders were stretched lengthwise by ropes attached 
to vertical poles at either end of his board, while across his back in 
contact with the hump a plank was placed, with a pad underneath, and 
caught at its end in the transverse groove. Extension by the ropes and 
downward leverage with the plank were simultaneously applied. Less 
powerful methods instead of the plank were to press on the hump with 
one hand on top of the other and the weight of the shoulders, to sit on it 
jerking up and down, or to press with the body’s weight on one foot. An 
ingenious failure was to inflate a leathern bag under the hump of the 
patient, who lay supine under the plank. The bag collapsed when he 
was stretched, or would not stay in place; when he was not stretched it 
hollowed his whole back and not his hump.! 

A word may now be said on the treatment of internal diseases, parti- 
cularly of fevers. These were not, before the days of the microscope, 
classifiable except by symptoms, and in the case of fevers by duration 
and periodicity. The Coan school attacked the Cnidian for over- 
elaborate classification of diseases, and held a theory of ‘general patho- 
logy’, which in those days was of more practical use, though the Cnidian 
spirit came into its own in modern times with the ontological theory of 
diseases defined by the micro-organisms that cause them. With the 
Coans therefore and with practical doctors generally, prognosis and not 
diagnosis was the mark of the trained practitioner. The consequence of 
this view, and in any case of the general ignorance of causes, was that 
medicines, as we understand them, were little used, except for purges, 
diuretics, emetics, expectorants, sudorifics, sleeping-draughts, and ex- 
ternal applications such as poultices, embrocations, and vapour-baths. 
The theoretical purpose of these was to draw off, or collect locally, 
morbid humours which were causing the disorder either by their mere 
presence or by their excessive quantity. 

Apart from this, medicine was regarded mainly as a branch of diete- 
tics. The main aim was to keep the patient warm and comfortable and 

? xlvii. 

2 Thus there is Regimen in Acute Diseases, but also Regimen in Health and the 
compilation Regimen without qualification. Herodicus of Selymbria, the trainer- 
turned-dietetic expert who is criticized by Plato (Rep. iii. 406 a, Protag. 316 d, 
Phaedo 227 d), is further condemned in Epidemics v1. iii. 18 (v. 302 Littré) for 


killing fever patients with running, wrestling, and vapour-baths, contrary 
to the nature of fever. 
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to maintain his strength with a suitable diet of drinks and slops given at 
the right intervals. Barley gruel in many grades from thick to thin, 
hydromel (honey and water), oxymel (vinegar and honey), milk, honey, 
and light wines are often mentioned. A good example of practice ap- 
pears in Regimen in Acute Diseases (epi dSiaitns 6f€wv). Nature was 
assisted to do her work by gentle means. The greatest attention was 
paid to the individual constitution of the patient, to his age, strength, 
and disposition; it is repeatedly said that nothing but experience will be 
of any use with such variety. The material in the Corpus dealing with 
this subject is very bulky, and only a medical man could investigate its 
value in detail. It is perhaps worth mentioning that doctors of that age 
not only bled patients as their successors did till the nineteenth century, 
though more moderately, but in cases of empyema of the lungs could 
open by cautery or incision the pleural cavity, drain it, inject warm oil 
and wine to keep the lung from drying too suddenly, and even leave a 
tin tube sheathed in lint in the incision to draw off the liquid.! 

So far nothing has been said to suggest that doctoring in its various 
branches was not all on the same level, but this is indicated by two pas- 
sages in Plato’s Laws.2 There two different classes of doctor and two 
different methods are mentioned, and two different classes of patient. 
There are doctors proper (ictpoi) and doctors’ assistants (Uirnpéton Tév 
ietpdév) who are also called doctors. The latter acquire their art under 
the direction of their masters by observation and practice and not, as 
freeborn doctors do, by the scientific study of nature; their attitude is 
not that of genuine doctors. So also among patients there are both 
slaves and freemen. The slaves are usually doctored by slaves who run 
round the town or wait in surgeries. These, without giving or receiving 
any account of the ailments of domestics, prescribe for each what they 
think right, just as if they had expert knowledge and with the assurance 
of autocrats, thus relieving their masters of attending on such. Freemen, 
on the other hand, are doctored by freeborn doctors, who study their 
cases from the beginning, conversing with them and their friends, and 
give no prescription until they have got their patients’ consent. If any 
of the slave empirics, ignorant of theory, came upon a freeborn doctor 
conversing with his patient and explaining his ailment scientifically, he 
would burst out laughing and say: ‘You fool, you are not doctoring your 
patient but almost educating him, as though he wanted to be made, not 


' Cautery: Epidemics, 1v. iv(v. 146 Littré). Incision and injection, with subse- 
quent piping (KoTév Kacortépivov KoiAov ‘a hollow tin lint’ which must mean 
some sort of tin tube inside lint): Diseases, 11. xlvii ad fin. (vii. 70-72 Littré). 

* 720 a, 857 ¢. 
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a healthy man, but a doctor.’ This differential treatment of patients 
according to legal or social status is not indicated in the Corpus, whose 
authors may have been better than the average of doctors, though they 
of course had their assistants. In the Epidemics, for instance, the occu- 
pations of patients are often given in their case-histories, and are of the 
utmost variety: shoemakers, leatherworkers, an officer in charge of the 
market, a miner, vinedressers, fullers, stone-cutters, a schoolteacher, a 
grammarian, the keeper of a palaestra, a cook, a gardener, a groom, a 
boxer, a ship’s supercargo, a merchant;! many slaves are mentioned, 
mostly domestic.2 There are naturally also many wives and children, 
and various cases of wounds received in battle. These are all carefully 
investigated and described, often with the ancient equivalent of a postal 
address: ‘Hermocrates who lay sick by the new wall’, ‘the woman who 
lay sick by the Cold Water in Thasos’. The purpose of the case-histories 
is purely scientific, for they contain only symptoms and no therapy; butall 
cases are treated alike, and it is hard to believe that the author or authors 
did not pay equal attention to all both in observation and in treatment. 

We may conclude with some observations on medical ethics, as distinct 
from mere professional and social behaviour. Some indications have 
appeared in books already quoted; among these the most celebrated 
texts are Law and Oath. 

Law? makes the important point that medicine is the only art in which 
no penalty is prescribed by states for failure except dishonour. But dis- 
honour does not wound those who are compacted of it, who are like 
supernumeraries in tragedies; these have the dress and mask of an actor 
but are not actors; so, too, among physicians many are physicians by 
repute, but few in reality. It concludes on a philosophical note :* there 
are in fact two things, science and opinion (émotfun te Kai 56€a), of 
which the former begets knowledge, the latter ignorance. Things that 
are holy are revealed only to men who are holy; the profane may not 
learn them until they have been admitted into the mysteries of science.’ 
Thus Law passes over into religion and uses its language. 

In Oath the provision that the learner shall hold his teacher as equal 
to his parents is regarded by Dr. Edelstein® as one mark of Pythagorean 

? For this list see Littré, v. 16. 

? For slave patients see Epidemics, 1. xxi; 11. iv. 5; IV. ix, xii, xxiii; V. i, xix, 
XXxv, xxxv, xli, Ixxxv, lxxxvii; vil. xxiv, xl. (The Loeb contains only 1 and m1.) 

rs * i. 

5 BeBriAoio1 Sé ov Geis trpiv 7 TeAcoOGow dpyioiow émorttuns. 

® I have used his edition, The Hippocratic Oath (Supplement to the Bulletin 


of the History of Medicine, No. 1, 1943). It has a very full commentary and 
discussion. 
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influence. Pythagorean also is the promise not to destroy life by giving 
a deadly drug to anyone who asks for it; the only likely interpretation is 
that it would be wanted for suicide. The same spirit is seen in the pro- 
mise not to practise abortion. The learner is to preserve his life and art 
in purity and holiness, again like a Pythagorean. ‘The undertaking not 
to use the surgeon’s knife or cautery, but to withdraw in favour of 
practitioners of this work, is probably not a general condemnation of 
surgery, which would be hypocritical in one who allowed others to 
practise it, but a declaration binding only on doctors of a certain reli- 
gious or philosophical persuasion. Respect for the persons and private 
affairs of patients and devotion to the art are general requirements that 
have perhaps chiefly led later generations to take the Oath as a universal 
statement of medical ideals. But other provisions cannot have been 
binding even on many writers of the Corpus, such as the surgeons. The 
Oath may therefore be taken as originally a voluntary undertaking 
among a restricted circle of doctors who held some principles generally 
necessary for medicine and others in addition of a specifically religious 
nature connected with Pythagoreanism, which forbade bloodshed and 
the taking of life, including suicide. Dr. Edelstein dates it to the fourth 
century, in the age of Plato, considerably later than previous interpreters, 


Joint Committee of Greek and Roman Societies 


If the normal three-year cycle were observed, the next conference organized 
by the Joint Committee of Greek and Roman Societies would take place in 
August 1954 in Oxford. In that year, however, the Classical Association is 
arranging to celebrate its Jubilee; the International Federation of Classical 
Societies is arranging a special conference at Copenhagen in August in honour 
of Johan Madvig, the hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of whose birth falls 
that year; and the British Association for the Advancement of Science is to 
holds its annual meeting in Oxford in September. In view of these events 
the Committee has reluctantly decided to postpone the time of the next meet- 
ing to 1955, and has provisionally fixed 4-11 August. The meeting will be 
held in Oxford. 
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THE LAST SCENE OF THE AENEID 


By AGATHA H. F. THORNTON 


‘In the last lines of the poem he [Aeneas] killed Turnus, after relenting, 
just for revenge, in memory of Pallas, whom Turnus had killed, and because 
he saw the belt of Pallas, which Turnus was wearing. It was sheer vindic- 
tive vengeance. At the end of the Aeneid, Rome is sure; but we do not 
know that Dido would have liked the new Aeneas as much as the old.’ 
(Jackson Knight, Roman Vergil, p. 142.) 

F the death of Turnus is an act of sheer vindictive vengeance which 

assures the foundation of Rome, then the Aeneid is, ultimately, a 
national epic, no less, but no more. Is this interpretation valid? 

It is true that, after a moment of relenting in which the life of ‘Turnus 
hangs in the balance, Aeneas sees the belt of Pallas, and, overcome with 
fury, kills Turnus. This is an act of vengeance, but what for? 

The reference to the belt of Pallas leads us back to the tenth book. 
The death of Pallas at the hands of Turnus is described, not as an event 
of importance in itself, but in close parallelism and contrast to the death 
of young Lausus at the hands of Aeneas. These two deaths, which are 
the first outstanding events of the war, are carefully introduced: the book 
opens with a council of the gods, the return of Aeneas, a catalogue of the 
Etruscan forces which he is bringing with him, his encounter with the 
nymphs who warn him of the situation, and finally his landing. Under 
the leadership of Turnus and Aeneas the battle develops. Pallas proves 
himself a fine warrior. Then Turnus claims him for himself, so that his 
fight with Pallas becomes a duel watched by the armies of the Arcadians 
and Rutulians. The courage of the youth, almost a boy, is sharply 
contrasted with the overbearing size and challenge of the experienced 
Turnus. The divinely determined necessity of Pallas’ death is made 
plain by his unavailing prayer. After his death Turnus grants his body 
to his people and his father, but takes from him his belt. Whether the 
taking of spoils like the belt would seem objectionable to Virgil and the 
Romans of his time or not is not easy to decide. But that the taking of 
Pallas’ belt was an evil deed is made abundantly plain by Virgil. The 
belt itself with its imagery of crimes was an ill-omened thing to possess: 
an indication of Virgil’s judgement which is made explicit in the fol- 
lowing lines (501 sq.): 

nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae 
et servare modum rebus sublata secundis. 


‘Man is ignorant of his destiny and of the future, and he does not know how 
to moderate himself in times of good fortune.’ 
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As so often in the Aeneid, we see the will of the gods and the actions of 
man running parallel, and in the end converging in a common result: 
here the death of Turnus. It was Turnus’ destiny to die, because it was 
Aeneas’ destiny to be victorious in order to found Rome. But, apart 
from this, Turnus brought his death upon himself by his furor and his 
violentia which at this decisive point drove him beyond the bounds of 
moderation. Virgil makes it plain that this is how he considers the 
killing and despoiling of Pallas, and that this action was to be the cause 
of Turnus’ undoing: “Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum 
intactum Pallanta et cum spolia ista diemque oderit.’ After the death 
of Pallas, Turnus is side-tracked by Juno who, for the time being, wants 
to remove him from the path of Aeneas. The poet makes room for 
another fight between a courageous youth and a great warrior. 

Aeneas has wounded Mezentius (783), and is besetting him with his 
sword ready to kill him, when Lausus, the young beautiful son of 
Mezentius, intervenes. Aided by a host of his companions he presses 
hard upon Aeneas. The intensity of the attack is emphasized by the 
simile of the hailstorm and the metaphor of the ‘cloud of war’. Even in 
this situation, Aeneas does not immediately attack, but warns Lausus 
that he is attempting battle with a superior enemy; only when the youth, 
in the ecstasy of battle, will not hear, his anger rises, and he kills him. 
But as soon as the youth grows pale in death, Aeneas is filled with pity; 
groaning in sore distress he stretches out his right hand to him, remem- 
bering his love for his father. He does not despoil the body, but leaves 
the youth his armour, because he rejoiced in it, and he finds solace in the 
fame that Lausus will reap having fallen by the hand of great Aeneas. 
Finally, Aeneas is the first to urge the Arcadians to attend to the body, 
and he himself lifts the body, which stains his hair with blood. 

The two fights are drawn in pointed contrast. Turnus demands 
Pallas for his victim; Aeneas avoids and warns Lausus as long as he can. 
Turnus with words of triumph, but also of generosity, leaves the body 
of Pallas to the Arcadians to take home to Euander (Turnus, being the 
protagonist of Italy, is never presented as a wholly unworthy character); 
Aeneas speaks words of sympathy and pity. Turnus sets his foot on the 
body of dead Pallas, and tears his belt from him. Aeneas leaves Lausus 
his armour, and lifts up his body himself. 

Unless the characterization of Aeneas and Turnus as drawn in these 
scenes is kept in view in the interpretation of the last scene of the epic, it 
cannot, I believe, be properly understood. That Virgil intended such a 
close connexion between bk. 10 and the end of 12 is indicated by the 

belt which in bk. 10 becomes the symbol of the ‘immoderation’, the 
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hybris of Turnus, which makes him hard and incapable of pity and 
which in bk. 12 becomes the cause of his death. It is significant that 
Turnus is not, like Hector in the Jad, wounded mortally when he falls: 
he is struck in the thigh. It has also been made plain that Aeneas and 
Latinus are ready to make peace so that when Turnus gives up his claims 
and pleads for his life there is nothing in the way of his safety except the 
fact that he is the man that he is which is symbolized by the belt. In the 
end, Aeneas cannot grant pity and forgiveness to a man who is incapable 
of pity. 

Bowra' has amply shown that Aeneas is by no means always so 
gentle, that, in fact, most of the time he is a furious, even blood-thirsty 
warrior, a typical hero in the eyes of the Romans; but he has also recog- 
nized the importance of pity for his character. But it is surely an over- 
simplification and a distortion to see nothing but the avenging ruthless 
fighter in Aeneas in the last scene, as Bowra and Jackson Knight do. It 
is not possible, if the above interpretation is right. It would also be out 
of harmony with the theme of the epic as Virgil has indicated it in the 
first and the sixth book. 

In the great programmatic speech in which Jupiter prophesies the 
future of Aeneas and Rome to Venus (i. 257-96) he forecasts world- 
domination for Rome, indeed, but more than sheer domination: a new 
civilization ‘aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis’. Man will 
become milder. His actions will be governed by Fides, Vesta, and by 
justice. There will be no more war, and what is the condition for this, 
that boundless madness that lusts for bloodshed, will be fettered for 
ever. Can this epic, which opens with such a vista, close with the picture 
of the hero that is to lead into Rome’s glorious future killing his opponent 
in the frenzy of sheer revenge? 

In the famous speech of Anchises the task of Rome is indicated: to 
rule the people, but not simply to rule. More than that: to establish 
the ways of peace by sparing the humbled and casting down the proud. 
Turnus who is full of furor and violentia is incapable of lasting peace. 
He did not spare the body of slain Pallas. He is not fit to become a 
member of the Rome that is to lead to a higher humanity. That is why 
he must die at the hands of Aeneas. 


' Greece and Rome, vol. iii (1933-4), pp. 8 sq. 
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LATIN IN EARLY POLAND 


AND AN ATTIC DRAMA OF THE RENAISSANCE 
PERIOD 


By T. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


HE Polish nation adopted Christianity in A.D. 966, but the new 

faith was very slow in reaching the people, as the services were all 
in Latin and the clergy were unacquainted with the language of the 
country. Even the elementary schools were conducted in Latin. The 
pupils sat in a hut on the bare earthen floor in summer and on bundles 
of straw in winter. 

Except in the institutions in which the instructors were immigrant 
Germans, where the instruction was given in German, Latin was the 
only language used in the schools of Poland. The Latin Psalter was 
the only book in the whole school; the pupils had no exercise books; but 
they managed to learn some grammar and arithmetic and sang the Latin 
songs used in the services of the Church. In these circumstances educa- 
tion could make but little progress. Before the end of the thirteenth 
century the higher clergy issued an edict forbidding the appointment of 
any person who did not know the Polish language, and enforced the 
decree with all the authority of the Church; but, as in other European 
countries, Latin was the official language of the Polish University. The 
Academy of Cracow was founded by Casimir the Great and raised to 
the status of a University in 1400, richly endowed by the young Queen 
Jadwiga, who at her death bequeathed to it all her jewels. 

In the sixteenth century the University attained great fame, and Ger- 
mans, Czechs, Hungarians, and Swiss came in numbers to hear the 
lectures of the professors, especially the great astronomer Copernicus. 
Latin was still the sole medium of instruction. The literary output, all 
in Latin, of Polish scholars was very large and of good quality. Jan 
Dlugosz was a really great historian; he spent twenty-five years on his 
History of Poland; not satisfied with amassing piles of legend and popular 
traditions, he carefully sifted all that came to his hands, rummaged 
parish records and the awards of magistrates, learned several foreign 
languages, and made good use of Russian, German, and Hungarian 
material. After thoroughly mastering his sources he reduced them to 
order, subjecting them to severe criticism before finally issuing his 
History in twelve volumes. His work was unequalled till the eighteenth 
century and is still regarded as valuable by the historians of today. 
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Andrzei Frycz Modrzewski and Stanislaw Orzechowski were eminent 
publicists, who wrote in Latin and made substantial contributions to 
contemporary thought; many of their theories were in advance of con- 
temporary European ideas. 

Clemens Janicki was a pathetic figure; his Latin poems are full of well- 
expressed feeling and are not merely the reproduction of what Horace, 
Persius, &c., thought centuries before him. He went to Italy to seek 
fame, but found ill health and came home to die. He was awarded a 
crown of laurel by the Pope. 

Nor was Greek neglected. Jan Kochanowski (1530-84), the greatest 
Polish poet before Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855), began, like his con- 
temporaries, with poems written in Latin. When he visited Paris he 
became acquainted with Ronsard, the unchallenged autocrat of poetry 
and poetic diction; urged by the French poet, who told him that ‘it was 
a crime to neglect a living and flowering language and to go on grubbing 
up the ashes of antiquity’, he turned his attention to Polish and wrote 
very little in Latin afterwards. It should be remembered that while the 
French Pléiade advocated a return to the classical forms, like Odes, Epic, 
Elegy, &c., they insisted that the poets should compose in their native 
tongue. 

His masterpiece is unique in the story of Polish drama. Apart from 
M. Rej’s Life of Foseph, 1545, and The Merchant, 1549, imitations of 
foreign works were improvisations without a word of rewriting. Sud- 
denly there appeared Kochanowski’s Rejection of the Greek Ambassadors 
in 1578. 

A Greek army is about to land; they send Menelaus and Ulysses to 
demand the restitution of Helen. Antenor takes up their cause because 
it is just and gives them hospitality. Paris charges him with bribery; the 
ambassadors appear before the Council of the Nobles. The report of 
what follows is given to Helen by a messenger. The bribes of Paris do 
their work and the just request of the Greeks is rejected. In spite of the 
danger Priam tarries and will ‘consult’ on the morrow. Cassandra pre- 
dicts the destruction of Troy; her prophecies are unavailing. A prisoner 
seized in a frontier skirmish announces the presence of the enemy ; Priam 
is still for ‘consulting’ on the morrow. ‘No’, says Antenor, ‘we must 
strike, not wait.’ 

The play was produced in the presence of the King, Queen, and 
nobles. When the last words were spoken, ‘we must strike, not wait’, 
the nobles rattled their swords on the floor of the hall and there was 
great enthusiasm; they saw the poet’s point; the Russian enemy was at 
the frontier. Antenor and Ucalegon are the two just men, true to their 
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Homeric character of tretrvupéveo &uqeo (J/. 3. 148). Antenor suffered sadly 
from centuries of legend and became the typical traitor; Dante places 
him in the frozen pit at the bottom of Hell in the section allotted to those 
who betrayed their fatherland, Antenora. It was reserved for Kochanow- 
ski to rehabilitate him. 

Short as it is, 595 lines, The Rejection presents all the characteristics 
of the Attic theatre. The opening speech of Antenor serves as a prologue; 
the play is in verse throughout with a different metre and more exalted 
style for the songs of the somewhat detached chorus which divide the 
whole into acts. There are never more than three actors together on the 
stage, except a prisoner who speaks four words. We have a long (182 
lines) A7\o1s delivered by a messenger. The play abounds in Greek meta- 
phors: for instance, ‘Hand washes hand, foot foot, friends help friends’ 
(lines 42, 43). There is much argument in the rapid interchange of 
otixouusia. The language is Polish, the contents Greek. Burning ques- 
tions of the day are concealed under the ancient forms; the poet is 
attacking the prevalent corruption and the unreadiness to face the enemy 
at once. 

The author had a good knowledge of Greek; indeed on one occasion 
the text is unintelligible unless you translate it back into Greek: Ukalegon 
Ukalegontom movil has to be explained by a Polish version in the same 
line: ‘Ucalegon was speaking to Ucalegons for they paid no attention to 
him.’ I was much puzzled until it occurred to me to try a Greek version; 
all became at once clear. The poet regarded OvxoAéyoov as composed of 
ov cAtywv (-ovtos); OtKxaAéyov OvKoAtyouow fAcye, ‘Ucalegon was 
speaking to heedless people.’ 

The play is indeed a little gem, perfect in its simplicity, clear-cut like 
a cameo. It is still studied as a classic and is frequently reprinted; my 
copy is dated 1947. The poets of modern Poland have a great liking for 
classical themes, as a glance at the titles of the poems in the compre- 
hensive Anthology of Polish Poems (London, 1946) will show. 











THE CONQUISTADORES AND THE 
CLASSICS 


By A, MACC. ARMSTRONG 


HE men of the Renaissance looked to classical antiquity for models 

not only of literary elegance but also of conduct to imitate and 
outrival. Even Hernan Cortés and his companions were heartened in 
their struggles by the examples of the classical world, as is clear from the 
account of one of them, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who was not a literary 
man and wrote his True History of the Events of the Conquest of New 
Spain in protest against the conventional distortions of the professional 
historians. 

When Cortés proposed to his followers the burning of their boats, 
which would prevent anyone from slinking back to Cuba and secure the 
additional strength of the sailors but at the same time meant throwing off 
the authority of the Governor of Cuba, he first emphasized that his 
company must look for aid to God alone and then ‘drew many compari- 
sons with the heroic deeds of the Romans’. They replied in the words 
of Julius Caesar when he crossed the Rubicon,! that the die was cast 
(ch. 59). The comparison with antiquity was later used against Cortés 
by seven fainthearts who complained that not even the Romans or 
Alexander of Macedon or any other famous captains whom the world 
had known had ventured to advance with so small an army against such 
vast populations. Cortés admitted this, but retorted that with God’s 
help the history books would say far more about them than about their 
predecessors (ch. 69). His fondness for comparisons with the Romans 
was parodied when he overcame the forces of Narvaez sent after him by 
the Governor, for a negro jester cried out that the Romans had never 
done such a feat (ch. 122). It was more awkward when, on his restoring 
to Narvaez’s troops their horses and arms, two of his companions 
reproached him with copying Alexander? and bestowing more honour 
and favour on the vanquished than on the victors (ch. 124). 

In administration as well as war Cortés had an eye to classical prece- 
dents, for when he first had to sign a death-warrant he exclaimed: 
‘Would that I did not know how to write, so as not to sign away men’s 

t ‘Tacta alea est’ (Suetonius, Jul. 32). 

2 An echo of the Macedonians’ resentment at Alexander’s fusion policy, e.g. 


‘, . . antequam nos barbaris dederes et novo modo victores sub iugum mitteres’ 
(Curtius viii. 7. 11). 
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lives!’ As Diaz remarks, this was a quotation from Nero! in the days 
when he showed promise of being a good emperor (ch. 57). Again, when 
a dispute broke out between Garci-Holguin and Gonzalo de Sandoval 
over the honour of the capture of the Mexican Emperor, Garci-Holguin 
having been sent by Sandoval to pursue the Emperor in a launch, Cortés 
told them of a similar dispute between Sulla and Marius over the cap- 
ture of Iugurtha which led to civil war,? and diplomatically referred the 
matter to Charles V for a decision (ch. 156). 

So perhaps Cortés had not entirely wasted his two years at the 
University of Salamanca. 


? ‘Quam vellem nescire litteras’ (Suetonius, Ner. 10). 2 Plutarch, Mar. 1o. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; 
8 indicates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


It would appear that the Study of Ancient Rhetoric has received fresh impetus; not 
unnaturally, for we may well be entering an age when the spoken word will exert greater 
influence than at any time since the Antonines. Among English books on this subject 
recently published the ft*historical survey of Professor Clarke’ will be particularly 
welcome. His writing is clear and vigorous, not without an occasional flash of sardonic 
humour. Quite rightly his first chapter is devoted to the Greek background, but he 
quickly passes on to Cato and the early Roman orators. Although Cicero must, of 
course, play the leading role, the other actors are treated sympathetically and at least 
half the book is concerned with Imperial Rome, where ‘forum and senate house are 
forgotten and the centre of interest is the School’. After chapters on Quintilian and his 
successors, Clarke deals with the conflict between the Christian Fathers of the Church 
and the rhetoricians (in the narrow sense, for the early Christians, like Paul and Augus- 
tine and Tertullian, were persuasive writers and speakers, fully conversant with the 
essentials of rhetoric). The references are clearly given and the notes, though brief, are 
most useful. +*Literary Criticism in Antiquity? appears in two volumes, published for 
the second time (it was first produced by the Cambridge University Press in 1934). The 
author’s inquiry is pursued to approximately the point which Clarke reaches, but in 
considerably greater detail. Although Atkins professes to have written for the general 
reader rather than for the classical specialist, these volumes are scholarly and thought- 
ful. The footnotes are reduced to a minimum, but lists of texts and of translations 
suggest wider courses of study. It will not be amiss here to quote the author’s conclu- 
sion (on the value of classicism as formulated in Antiquity): ‘Never, probably, has the 
steadying influence of antiquity been more needed than it is today, when amid the 
bewilderment of new aims, new methods and standards, the one point of common 
agreement is the revolt against all conventions of art. The results are seen in the 
eccentricities, the disharmonies that prevail; in the unflagging efforts after a capricious 


' Rhetoric at Rome. By M. L. Clarke. Cohen & West, Ltd., London, 1953. Pp. vii+ 
203. 215. net. 

? By J. W.H. Atkins. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1952. Vol. i(Greek), pp.xi+ 199 
(18s. net); vol. ii (Graeco-Roman), pp. xi+ 363 (25s. net). 
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and assertive self-expression; and in the attempts at rendering all things new and most 
things violent in art. . . .’ »Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe’ 
traces a broad outline from the Greeks to the Renascence. The author is primarily 
concerned with modern linguistic doctrine and the shortcomings of the traditional 
(classical) grammar as a pattern for the study of unrelated languages, like Japanese or 
Hottentot. It seems that Greek grammarians were too rigid and narrow; their pioneer 
efforts, admirable though they were, lacked the advantages of our modern, up-to-date 
methods (for the clarity and simplicity of these I commend the following gem in a foot- 
note on p. 93, quoted from one of these modern writers: ‘Descriptive linguistics is . . , 
a sort of hierarchy of techniques by means of which the meaning of linguistic events 
may be, as it were, dispersed in a spectrum of specialized statements’). The Greek 
accentuation, by the way, falls short of the standard one would expect from a gram- 
marian. ®*M. Fabii Quintiliani Institutio Oratoria* is a most useful and well-written 
book. The author has chosen what he considers to be the (Latin) passages most interest- 
ing to the modern sixth-former or undergraduate and these excerpts he links together 
with digests (in English) of the intervening text. The Latin reading matter covers 
approximately eighty pages. The notes, commentary, and introductions are admirably 
concise. Finally Mr. Gaunt has added a glossary of technical terms used by Quintilian 
and some apparatus criticus (just enough to stimulate curiosity). Another excellent 
work is Professor Hackforth’s translation of the **Phaedrus.* The Introduction, in 
which he discusses the date of composition, the dramatic date, the subject and purposes 
of the dialogue, the characters, and Lysias, occupies some eighteen pages. Then follow 
the translation and commentary. His plan is rather unusual, but effective: he first 
summarizes a section of the Greek (there are twenty-six such passages or divisions in 
all), then translates it into modern English idiom (with footnotes), and finally examines 
the philosophical implications at some length before passing on to the next section. The 
book will be more than usually welcome, for nearly a hundred years have passed since 
the last English commentary on this Platonic work appeared. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, too, must be congratulated on the fine quality of the printing both of this 
book and of Dr. Gow’s scholarly and pleasing translation of +* The Greek Bucolic Poets,* 
the first prose version of the entire corpus since Andrew Lang’s (in 1880). The text used 
is that of Bucolici Graeci edited by Gow for the Bibliotheca Classica Oxoniensis (1952), 
with certain minor and unimportant omissions. The footnotes are brief, but each poem 
has a preface and there is an Introduction of fifteen pages. Yet another Cambridge 
book merits praise, ** The Poet of the Iliad. It is an original work, daring and per- 
suasive (though not everyone will be readily convinced by Professor Wade-Gery’s in- 
genious arguments). His declared aim is to illustrate (not prove) his theory that Homer 
was the author of the Jliad (though not of the Odyssey), that he wrote in the eighth 
century, that the epic was performed (probably in three days) at first by Homeridae, 
later by professional actors. It is all very stimulating and, as the author cheerfully 
admits ad initium, his ‘method may perhaps be called . . . a reductio ad non absurdum’, 
It is a good thing for Greek scholarship in general and for Homeric study in particular 
that such a book should be published. From Belgium comes the first volume of a new 
series, the ®**Corpus Christianorum,° containing the Ad Martyras and the Ad Nationes 
of Tertullian, the former edited by E. Dekkers, the latter by J. G. Ph. Borleffs. The 
whole volume comprises, in addition to the text and full apparatus criticus, a copious 


? By R. H. Robins. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London, 1951. Pp. vii+104. 8s. 6d. net. 

2 Selections from Quintilian. By D. M. Gaunt. William Heinemann, Ltd., London, 
1952. Pp. xi+211. 10s. 6d. net. 

3 Plato’s Phaedrus. By R. Hackforth. Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. vii+172 
18s. net. 

* By A. S. F. Gow. Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. xxvii+156. 18s. net. 

5 By H. T. Wade-Gery. Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. ix+ 102 (with three 
Plates). 21s. net. 

© Series Latina I, 1. Tertulliani Opera, pars 1. Turnholti, Typographi Brepols, 
Editores Pontificii, McCMLIII. Pp. xxvii+75. No price stated. 
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bibliography, testimonia, and a stemma codicum collectionis Cluniacensis. The preface is 

comparatively brief. The book is finely produced (unfortunately with paper cover) and 

should prove to be of great importance to theologians and the growing number of 

Classical students who read the early Christian authors. **Aspects of Euripidean 

Tragedy’ is an entertaining book, written in a style direct and vivacious, with an egoism 

that will delight or antagonize. Greenwood sets out to examine (and finds wanting) the 

claims of those who hold that Euripides’ divinities are symbolic, or that they must be 

rationalized; both theories he thinks are indefensible; he suggests that Euripides may 

have written his plays as mere fantasies and nothing more (even if this diminishes the 

stature of the tragedian as an artist). The arguments are neat, but somehow they lack 

cogency (or perhaps we are too biased when cherished illusions are violated?). Sir John 

Sheppard’s translation of *The Agamemnon of Aeschylus* (in verse) is published by 

Bowes and Bowes (Cambridge, 1952). The Greek text (that used in the performance 

of the play at Cambridge in February of this year) is printed on the right, the English 
version on the left. A short Introduction to this excellent little edition is contributed 
by D. W. Lucas. R. G. Austin’s ®*Pro Caelio? has been thoroughly revised and the 
notes, commentary, and bibliography altered considerably. This second edition— 
the first appeared no less than twenty years ago—will commend itself to everyone: 

Austin’s scholarship and humanitas are evident, and the Clarendon Press has spared no 
pains to make the volume attractive (the commentary, especially, is printed with excep- 
tional clearness). *P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon Liber I* is also designed for the 
use of undergraduates and senior boys. The notes are printed in two sections, explana- 
tory and critical; this arrangement, at first glance rather awkward, is really convenient 
for all and quite clear. Mr. Lee’s comments are lively and instructive; one wishes that 
his predecessors in the Ovidian field (the school textbook writers of some forty years 
ago) had been half as evocative. Two important books have been received from Italy, 
both by the same author: **Due Studi Catullianis and **Da Sarsina a Roma.’ The 
former consists of two parts, roughly equal in length: L’altro Catullo (in which della 
Corte attempts to reconstruct the personality of the poet from contemporary and later 
evidence) occupies nearly a hundred pages; Personaggi Catulliani (in which he tries to fix 
the chronology from references to various persons in the Liber Catulli) slightly more. It 
is an absorbing and delightful work, apparently disconnected and rambling but not really 
so. The other volume is an important contribution to Plautine studies. Hundreds of 
works have been produced on Roman comedy, the Roman stage, the musical accompani- 
ment, and so on (Plautiana, so to speak), but little on the man himself. Of his book, 
therefore, della Corte devotes considerably more than half to research into the life and 
circumstances of Plautus and to his Greek models; about a third is concerned with the 
twenty comedies. We are grateful to the Italian author; these two volumes deserve to be 
read widely in England. 


History 


*The Tutorial History of Rome’ appears in its fifth edition, almost entirely rewritten. 
The period covered extends from earliest Roman history to the foundation of the Flavian 


' By L.H. G. Greenwood. Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp.vii+144. 18s. net. 

? Pp. viiit+117. Standard Edition, 6s. net. 

3M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro M. Caelio Oratio. By R. G. Austin. Oxford University Press, 
1952. Pp. xxxii+163. 10s. 6d. net. 

* By A. G. Lee. Cambridge University Press, 1953 (Pitt Press Series). Pp. viii+ 162. 
7s. 6d. net. 

5 By Francesco della Corte. Pubblicazioni dell’ Istituto Universitario di Magistero, 
Genova, 1951. Pp. 271. No price stated. 

® By Francesco della Corte. Pubblicazioni dell’ Istituto Universitario di Magistero, 
Genova, 1952. Pp. 345. L.2000. 

7 By A. H. Allcroft and W. F. Masom; revised and rewritten by C. E. Robin, 
E. E. Doherty, and B. R. I. Sealey. University Tutorial Press, Ltd., London, 1952. 
Pp. viii+392 (with maps, diagrams, and genealogical tables). 9s. 6d. net. 
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dynasty in 69. Those schoolmasters who choose to teach later Roman history (i.e. after 
133 B.C.) will find that this book provides a useful introduction; it is to the point and brief, 
B+*A History of Science. Ancient Science through [i.e. up to and including] the Golden Age 
of Greece’ is a monumental, encyclopaedic work, so detailed and erudite that it could 
very easily have degenerated into an arid and lifeless catalogue; but it never did, for 
George Sarton is not only a man of science but also a humanist in the widest sense of that 
much-abused word. He is interested in ‘the growth of the human spirit in its natural 
background’; not in the gadgets and inventions of man per se, but in the intellectual and 
spiritual climate that inspired them. In fact, it would not be unfair to call the work a 
sociological inquiry. The first hundred pages or so are devoted to Egyptian or Mesopo- 
tamian ideas (Sarton wisely does not venture into questions of Far Eastern civilizations, 
although he does refer to the Chinese on more than one occasion); the remainder of the 
book is concerned almost exclusively with the Greeks, down to the beginning of the 
Hellenistic Age. Naturally one would not look for any great depth of learning in an 
examination so wide and so long, but the wealth of quotation and illustration (there are 
over a hundred plates, many of them of extraordinary fineness and distinction) and the 
author’s ability to explain in simple language the mathematical and scientific discoveries, 
are most invigorating. It seems a pity that the Greek script was not used where Greek 
was quoted—it is somewhat disconcerting to read, for instance, De officina medici; 
Cat’ iétreion; all the more surprising, too, when one sees whole pages given up to magni- 
ficent reproductions of Greek MSS. Nevertheless, such regrets are of little account, and 
the English-speaking world will be indebted to George Sarton and to the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for this magnum opus. Although the Greek text was published as long ago 
as 1874 (by Sathas), no English version of ®+*The Chronographia of Michael Psellus* has 
appeared until now. It is probably true that of all Greek prose-writers Psellus is the most 
difficult; he was a typical Byzantine polymath, but more polished than his coevals and 
infinitely more lively, a great reader and a philosopher (judged by Byzantine standards) 
of some eminence. The work, which records the history of Constantinople and the 
Eastern Empire from 976 to 1077, has been translated into modern English, in a version 
which has been commended by some leading Byzantinists in this country and in the 
U.S.A. The Introduction is written by Professor Joan Hussey (who also suggested the 
Bibliography) and there are some twenty pages of notes. Primarily the volume will be 
of use to medieval historians, but classical students may find Psellus not uninteresting. 
Finally, we have received two small works on legal matters. **Per Aes et Librum' de- 
scribes briefly the various uses of the ceremony of that name, under three main headings: 
(1) Sale and extensions of that notion; (2) obligation and release; (3) relationship between 
mancipatio and nexum. ‘The author is Lecturer in Law in the University of Liverpool. 
** 4 Near-kin within the Kin‘ is a short comparative study of the Hindu sapinda-family, 
the Greek ayy.oreis, and the Roman adgnati. Westrup’s style (he writes in English) is 
clear and concise. What he has to say is of importance to the understanding of ancient 
inheritance-law and blood-feud. 


School text-books 


Greek through Reading’ is an attractive book (and not merely because of its gay ex- 
terior). The passages for translation (or reading) are well chosen and not confined to the 
Golden Age of Greek literature (one is glad to see excerpts from the Anthologia Palatina, 

? By George Sarton. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xxvi+646. 63s. net. 

2 By E.R. A. Sewter. Published in ‘Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science’ by 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., London, 1953, and in the U.S.A. by Yale University 
Press. Pp. viii+320. 30s. net (American price $5.00). 

3 By William Geddes. University Press of Liverpool, 1952. Pp. 27. 2s. 6d. net. 

* By C. W. Westrup. Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, Denmark, 1952. Pp. 26. 
Dan. kr. 3.00. 

5 By J. A. Nairn and G. A. Nairn. Ginn & Co., Ltd., London, 1952. Pp. xvi+384 
(with numerous plates of a high quality). 14s. 6d. net. 
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for instance, and from the New Testament). But the fact remains that only 137 out of 
the 384 pages are devoted to the Greek—English passages; thereafter come a section on 
Introductory Exercises, a Grammar section, and a Syntax section, a selection of easy 
proses for translation into Greek, and a copious vocabulary. Like Deigma it has the merit 
of being an ‘all-in’ course. Possibly it is more lucid than Deigma, but one hesitates to 
say so—experientia docebit. Via Vertendi' has much to recommend it: the Latin extracts 
(prose and verse) are chosen with discrimination and the course is carefully graded. A 
Structural Latin Course? (Book I1) is also worthy of praise. Mr. Lord quite justly insists 
on clarity above all: ‘what produces despair is not difficulty, but the lack of means to 
solve it.” This second volume carries the pupil up to the end of the fifth form. The 
illustrations are especially handsome and the general lay-out clear. Liber Aureus? is an 
extension of a manuscript grammar, compiled by boys under the guiding hand of the 
master. Many of its features I liked, but somehow it seems doubtful whether Smith 
Minor will have any clearer conception of Latin after perusing this book. As usual, it 
depends entirely on the master himself. A. L. Irvine’s edition of Tacitus: Histories, 
Books I and II* is published at an opportune moment. The Historiae have been sadly 
neglected in schools—mainly, one suspects, because the annotated texts have become 
obsolete. Irvine’s notes are sensible and brief, with emphasis on linguistic difficulties 
rather than on references to history. A skeleton vocabulary is appended. Caesar: Gallic 
War, Books II and III is also published in Methuen’s Classical Texts, with introduction, 
notes (reasonably brief), and a full vocabulary. It is a nice little edition and (quite an 
important point for schools) both these books are stoutly bound! 


Journals 


We have been delighted to receive two copies of Athenaeum® from Pavia. Volume 
Trentesimo Fasc. i-ii (1952) contains four articles : ‘Dagliausiliari del ‘‘Rex’’ ai magistrati 
della “‘Respublica”’ ’ (by A. Bernardi) ; ‘La sandale ailée et l’origine hittite du dieu Hermés’ 
(by L. Deroy, in French); ‘Kenning in greco?’ (by F. Bornmann); ‘Note di cronologia 
ellenistica. V. La lista deglistrateghiachei dal 226/5 al222/1’(by E. Manni). Fasc. iii-iv 
(1952) has articles by V. E. Alfieri (‘I due aspetti della teoria del conoscere in Democrito’); 
by E. Gabba (‘Ancora sulle cifre dei censimenti’); by P. Meriggi (‘I nuovi frammentie la 
storia di Kargamis’); by E. Manni (‘Note dicronologia ellenistica. VI. Due battaglie di 
Andro ?’); by A. Colonna (‘Mimnermo e Callimaco’); and by J. A. Willis (“The Letters 
M and G in the MSS. of Remigius of Auxerre’). Approximately a quarter of the former 
volume and about a half of the latter are devoted to Reviews of the latest publications on 
classical subjects. 

R. E. Wycherley has a most interesting article on ‘Hellenic Cities’ in The Town Plan- 
ning Review,’ illustrated by diagrams and several fine photographs. A bibliography is 
appended. A second article is to follow (in the same journal) on ‘Urban Development in 
the Hellenistic Period’. 

The Aberdeen University Review® is always interesting. In the autumn number of 


' A Latin Unseen Course. By B. W. M. Young. Longmans Green & Co., London, 
1952. Pp. viii+152. 5s. 6d. net. 

2 ByH.G. Lord. University of London Press, Ltd., London, 1952. Pp. 319. 9s. net. 

3 By G. Bernard Smith. (The Essentials of Latin Grammar and Syntax.) A. Wheaton 
& Co., Ltd., Exeter, 1952. Pp. 146. 4s. 6d. net. 

* Methuen, 1952. Pp. 196. 8s. non-net; without vocabulary, 7s. 6d. non-net. 

5 ByS. A. Handford. 1952. Pp. ix+107. 5s. 6d. non-net; without vocabulary, 4s. 6d. 
non-net. 

® Studi Periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita. Nuova Serie. Volume 
Trentesimo, 1952. Published by the University of Pavia. Fasc. i-ii, pp. 142; Fasc. iii-iv, 
PP. 143-259. Subscription for the year L.2000 (in Italy L.1500). 

7 Volume xxii, No. 2. July 1951. The University Press, Liverpool. Pp. 98-173. 
6s. per number (or one dollar). 

§ Volume xxxiv. 4. No. 107, autumn 1952. Pp. 321-436. 55. net. 
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last year there is not so much as usual directly concerned with the classics, but there is 

a version in Latin of Wordsworth’s Westminster Bridge (by J. Hunter Cran). 
Reviews of Dr. E. V. Rieu’s translation of the Four Gospels and of C. Hignett’s A His- 


tory of the Athenian Constitution to the end of the Fifth Century B.c. will appear in the 
autumn number of Greece and Rome. 


Visual Aids 


Mlle Plaut, whose excellent film-strips we noted some time ago, has sent us a selection 
of Cartes postales illustrating various aspects of Greek life. They measure 15 cm. by 
10 cm., a convenient size for use with epidiascopes. The scenes depicted are in black and 
white, and are copies of Greek vase-painting. They are thoroughly commendable. If 
teachers are interested, they should write direct to Mlle Plaut, at Sainte Pience, Manche, 
France. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Modern Greek Folktales. Chosen and translated by R. M. Dawkins. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1953. Pp. xxxviii+491. 50s. net. 

The History of Alexander the Great. Volume I, Part I, An Index to the Extant 
Historians; Part II, The Fragments. By CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, Jr. 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A., 1953. Pp. xvii+-276. 
$7.00. 

The Annals of Quintus Ennius. By Otto Skutscu. An Inaugural Lecture de- 
livered at University College, London, 1951. Published for the College by 

H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., London, 1953. Pp. 19. 4s. net. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CXXIX-CXXXII 


For the following plates of Athenian Monuments we are deeply indebted 
to H. A. B. White, Esq., who has already contributed many other fine photo- 
graphs for this series. 


PLATE CXXIxX 


THE TOWER OF THE WINDS (more accurately known as the Horologium of Andro- 
nicus Cyrrhestes). Built in the second century B.c., it originally housed a 
clepsydra and was equipped with a sundial and weather vane (Andronicus was 
akeen astronomer). It is an octagonal building, each side facing the main points 
of the compass, over 40 ft. high. On the higher part of each side was sculptured 
a figure representing a Wind; According to Vitruvius the roof was originally 
surmounted by a bronze Triton. 


PLATE CXXX 


THE THESEUM, west portico. This is the best-preserved temple (Doric) of the 
ancient Greek world. The exact date of its foundation is uncertain, but was 
probably c. 450-440 B.c. Some authorities believe that it was originally dedi- 
cated to Hephaestus. Style: peripteral hexastyle. Marble stylobate raised two 
steps from the ground. Measurements: 104 ft. long by 454 ft. wide (rather 
smaller than the Parthenon). Thirteen columns on each flank, with slight entasis ; 
columns incline inwards, of Pentelic marble. The sculptures, representing the 
battle between Lapithae and Centaurs, have now disappeared. 


THE NORTH PORTICO OF THE ERECHTHEUM, opposite the Porch of the Maidens. 
The Erechtheum was designed by Mnesicles and stands on the north of the 
Acropolis, built (407 B.c.) on the site of the temple destroyed by the Persians in 
480, a spot regarded with peculiar veneration by the Athenians because it was 
there that Athena and Poseidon contested for the patronage of the city and there 
too was the Xoanon (primitive wooden statue of Athena Polias) as well as the 
Tomb of Cecrops. In the foreground (bottom left) is the gap in the stone paving 
where the foundations were left exposed for worshippers to be shown the marks 
of Poseidon’s trident where he caused a salt spring to burst forth from the rock. 
This portico is of the Ionic order. 


PLATE CXXXI 


ENGRAVED STELE IN THE CERAMEICus. A stele was a stone placed upright in the 
ground, carved in bas-relief. Note the anthemion ornament at the head of the 
stone. The roses with scene beneath appear to be a common feature of such 
funerary monuments. 


PLATE CXXXII 


THE OLYMPEION, OR TEMPLE OF OLYMPIAN ZEuS. Originally started by Peisistratus 
¢. 530 B.c. (Thuc. ii. 15) in the Doric style. Its vastness of conception proved too 
great for the Athenians to finish. It is mentioned by Aristotle as ‘a work of 
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despotic grandeur’. In 174 B.c. Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, tried to 
finish it without success. Livy describes it as ‘templum unum in terris incoha- 
tum pro magnitudine dei’. Sulla is said to have plundered some of the smaller 
columns (85 B.c.). Finally completed by Hadrian (A.D. 120), it was consecrated 
in 129 or 130. It had 104 peristyle columns 6 ft. 4 in. in diameter and 56 ft. high 
(Banister Fletcher). It was second only in size to the temple at Ephesus (about 
362 ft. by 145 ft.). 


THE NORTH-EAST CORNER OF THE PARTHENON. Some of the roof tiles are shown in 
a position from which an ornamental lion’s head is projecting at the corner. This 
was not a gargoyle, but was purely decorative. 


Copies of the Supplementary Plates, together with the Notes, are reprinted 
separately and may be obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, New- 
bury, Berks., at the cost of one shilling each, post free. 

The Supplementary Plates of Nos. 46 and 47 (Roman architectural remains 


in Gallia Narbonensis) are no longer available, but it is hoped that they may be 
reprinted later. 
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